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X University Examines Itself 


By PAUL H. HANUS 


With Suggestions for the Future 


S I see it, X University intends 
A to clarify and, if necessary, 
amend its aims as an institu- 

tion of higher education in the light 
of the contemporary educational needs 
of our society; to examine its organiza- 
tion and administration—Are they so 
planned as to promote the realization 
of those aims? and to study its teach- 
ing—Does it provide such teaching in 


_ the different departments as will pro- 


mote the habit of self-education in the 
students, the only real education? 
It is obvious that without a clear 
conception of its aims, a college or 
University is carrying on a conven- 
tional routine, whether that routine 
is justified or not. 

Since schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, whether endowed or tax- 
supported, are maintained by society 
to meet individual and social needs, 
the educational aims of those institu- 
tions, taken together, must parallel 
those needs. Those needs lie in 
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broad, overlapping fields; namely, 
health and physical fitness, general 
culture, vocational competence, and 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Consequently, the aims of all educa- 
tional institutions are to safeguard 
health and promote physical fitness, 
and to provide adequate opportunities 
for acquiring general culture, voca- 
tional preparation, and preparation 
for the privileges and responsibilities 
of citizenship. We are at present 
concerned with those aims as they 
determine the organization, adminis- 
tration, and teaching of X University. 

To achieve its aims, so far as its 
resources permit, the university must 
be so organized and administered as 
to afford assurance that its aims 
actually determine the educational 
offering it provides for prospective 
students who satisfy its requirements 
for admission. ‘That those require- 
ments should cover the work of a 
good secondary school goes without 
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saying, and that they should be 
flexible enough to provide for special 
ability in some one field of secondary- 
school work, while requiring also some 
proficiency in other fields, particularly 
in the humanities—language and liter- 
ature, especially English language and 
literature—and the social studies— 
history, government, economics. 

Admitted on this basis, students 
should be made acquainted with the 
educational opportunities the univer- 
sity affords, including, of course, the 
opportunities for specialization. To 
this end, each student should be 
assigned to an adviser or guidance 
officer—preferably a member of the 
regular staff of the university—to 
help him plan his studies in harmony 
with his aims, and at the same time 
in harmony with the aims of the 
university, as defined here. 

This duty of satisfactory guidance 
is one of the most important duties of 
the university. It can be properly 
discharged only by officers who, 
besides being specialists in their 
several fields, have a just apprecia- 
tion of general culture and of the 
vocational and civic responsibilities 
of all future members of our society. 
Such a guidance officer or adviser 
will deal sympathetically with such 
aims as the student may have, and 
his provisional choice of studies, no 
matter how narrow or otherwise 
unsatisfactory those aims and that 
choice may be. With the educational 


aims of the university in mind, he 
will endeavor to lead the under- 
graduate to the realization of the 
fatal mistake of too much specializa- 
tion, on the one hand, and too much 
dispersion of effort, on the other. 
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Obviously, such organization and 
administration as have been sketched 
require unified effort on the part of 
the faculty or faculties. To achieve 
such unity is the responsibility of 
the faculty or faculties. This may 
take time. But only with a faculty 
or faculties unified as to aims, while 
encouraging diversity of procedure 
for individuals, can a_ progressive 
realization of all that the university 
hopes to accomplish be expected. 


INCE a healthy, vigorous, well- 
developed body is the underlying 
condition of satisfying and effective 
participation in life’s varied activities 
the university will naturally study its 
provision for promoting the health and 
physical development of the stu- 
dents—Isit adequate and appropriate? 
To my mind, general culture, so 
far as it can be secured through 
instruction, means specialized knowl- 
edge and skill in some one field of the 
resources of our civilization—liter- 
ature, history, government, economics, 
science, or art—and sufficient knowl- 
edge in other fields of those same 


resources as will tend to develop an | 


appreciation of their significance to 
individuals and to society. In higher 


education, it matters little in what | 


field a student specializes, so long as 
it is in harmony with the student’s 
interests and real capacity, provided 


he pursues that specialty with such | 


continuity and thoroughness as to | 
justify the expectation of comparative | 
mastery in that field. 

It matters much, however, if his 
specialty does not lie i in the humanities | 
or in the field of social studies, that 
his choice of work lying outside his 
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X UNIVERSITY 


specialty include studies from those 
felds—from the humanities, just 
because they are humanizing; and 
from the social studies, because of 
their value in his equipment as a 
citizen, no matter what his future 
career may be—whether, for example, 
his career be that of teaching Greek, 
or working in the public service, or in 
business, or industry. 

Through conferences with his ad- 
viser, the student may be led to 
realize his own responsibility as well 
as the responsibility of the university 
for his education—a state of mind of 
immediate and progressively increas- 


| ing value, as his stay in the university 


continues. 


HE university as an institution 

for higher education will not seek 
to train mere practitioners. It will 
seek to provide training for leadership 
in the future career of the student 
whether that career be in the teaching 
profession, in business, in industry, 
or in other recognized fields of social 
service. In determining the scope of 
its offering in vocational preparation 
the university will naturally consider 
the possible demands of its usual 
clientéle, and its resources. 

No part of the work of the uni- 
versity is more important than 
training for citizenship. University 
graduates, by virtue of an educa- 
tion superior to that of most of 
their fellow citizens, tend to become 
leaders in their communities, what- 
ever their occupations may be; and 
it is recognized on every hand that 
today leadership in public affairs, 
whether political or economic, is of 
the greatest importance. 
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Our democratic form of govern- 
ment, local, state, and national, and 
our economic system require pro- 
gressive improvement to survive the 
onslaughts of determined men opposed 
to democracy and to our economic 
system. Our democracy and our 
economic system have been evolved 
with much travail in response to 
human needs, but all thinking people 
realize that with their advantages 
serious defects have also developed. 
To remedy them requires leadership 
and the enlightened co-operation of 
all citizens. 

The university wiil try to do all 
it can to prepare its graduates for 
such leadership and co-operation. It 
must emphasize the social studies— 
history, government, economics. They 
must have a prominent place in its 
scheme of studies, a place second to 
none. The serious pursuit of those 
studies, well-planned, with good teach- 
ing must include as much contact 
with actual government, especially 
local government, and as much study 
of industrial plants and _ business 
concerns as can be made available— 
not merely occasional visits to the 
city hall or the legislature or to 
industrial plants or commercial houses, 
but so far as possible a real study of 
how local and state officeholders do 
or do not adequately and conscien- 
tiously discharge their responsibilities, 
with a similar real study of the policies 
and procedures of industrial plants 
and commercial enterprises. 

Under such circumstances the social 
studies may be expected to yield for 
university graduates the equipment 
of knowledge and skill that is essential 
to sound leadership and enlightened 
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co-operation in the endeavor to work 
out hopeful solutions of our economic 
and political problems. 


OOD organization and admin- 

istration of the university are 
of importance because they must 
underlie all its activities if it is to 
realize its aims, but actual realization 
of those aims depends on the quality 
of the teaching the university pro- 
vides. Consequently the university 
will study its teaching by committees 
of the faculties or otherwise to 
determine whether the actual quality 
of its teaching is equal to its high 
responsibility. 

To suggest that college or university 
teachers should study their own pro- 
cedure may seem quite unnecessary. 
Such teachers not infrequently assume 
either consciously or unconsciously 
that their teaching is all that it 
should be. They may even be sur- 
prised to learn that complaints of 
unsatisfactory college teaching are 
common among students and their 
parents. Whatever the quality of 
the teaching may be in X University, 
however, since so much depends on 
good teaching, the suggestion that 
the university satisfy itself on this 
point cannot be unnecessary. 

To study its teaching, the university 
might proceed in the manner implied 
in the following questions. In any 
case, every teacher might be inter- 
ested in asking these questions: 


Bearing the aims of the university in mind, 
is my teaching in harmony with them? 

What contribution to the student’s edu- 
cation do I expect the subject I teach 
to yield; that is, what is my ultimate 
aim in teaching my own subject? What 
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should today’s work contribute to the 
realization of my ultimate aim? 


Am I conscious of the limitations as | 


well as of the resources of my subject? 
Do I avoid talking too much or too 
little? The teacher should stimulate 
relevant inquiry and discussion, and 
participate in them, but the teacher 
must remember that the students learn 
only by their own efforts. The teacher 
is interpreter and guide, not purveyor. 
Do I make appropriate use of the stu- 
dent’s previous experience and instruc. 
tion? New facts or principles (experience) 
are assimilated only when they are related 
to past experiences. 

Do I make good use of illustrative 
material? Much of this material should 
be collected by the students as well. 

Am I sure that my students respond 
actively to my instruction? Are they 
passive or alert during the class exercises? 
Do they ask pertinent questions? Do] 
get pointed answers or discussions in 
response to my questions? Do they dis- 
cuss my expositions among themselves? 
Are most of my students usually inter- 
ested in their classroom work? The 
secret of interest is successful activity. 
Most of the class should be busy most of 
the time. If the class as a whole is not 
interested, the fault is with the teacher. 
Do I habitually read the best con- 
temporary literature in my field? 

Can the tests I employ be relied upon 
to assure myself that my students are 
achieving the results at which I aim? 
In these and other similar ways, do | 
promote the habit of self-education in 
my students? 

And a final question not directly 
applicable to teaching but in which 
every teacher may be assumed to be 
interested—Does the influence of X 
University on the non-academic inter- 
ests and activities of the students tend 
to promote their permanent welfare? 

[Vol. XI, No. 4] 
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The Foundations and the 


Universities 


NY estimate of the force and 
A avon of the activities of 
the philanthropic foundations 
is inevitably conditioned by the 
appraiser’s individual biases and pre- 
dilections as to what is ultimately 
valuable in higher education. More- 
over, the hazards of appraisal are 
multiplied by the necessity for 
attempting to translate quantita- 
tive contributions into qualitative 
influences. 
Far-reaching reforms were em- 
bedded in the earliest grants by 
foundations to colleges. It was so 
skillfully done, however, that few 
of the grants are directly traceable 
to the reforms they sought. For 
instance, there is little obvious con- 





nection between giving a pension 
toa college professor or giving a sum 
to the general endowment of his 
college, and influencing the entrance 
requirements, the financial practices, 
| and the scholastic standards of his 
institution; yet what could be more 
plausible than the necessity for 
defining a college as a condition of 
| awarding either type of grant? 
Standards of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for defining a college were 
explicitly stated and rigorously en- 
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By ERNEST V. HOLLIS 


The Influence of Philanthropic Foundations on Higher Education 


forced. President Pitchett expected 
that they “would go far to resolve 
the confusion that then existed in 
American higher education.” Through 
grants to capital outlay and general 
endowment the General Education 
Board, despite its protestations to 
the contrary, sought reforms similar 
to those advocated by the Carnegie 
Foundation. The Board might “sug- 
gest” that a college reduce an 
overexpanded program, modify its 
endowment policies, install an ade- 
quate system of bookkeeping, or 
better articulate with related or 
near-by colleges. Whether the item 
was a Carnegie requirement or a 
Rockefeller “suggestion,” the desire 
tor funds that might result from 
meeting it caused most ambitious 
colleges to seek the scrutiny of the 
two foundations. They were thus 
enabled to influence significantly poli- 
cies in colleges to which they never 
gaveadollar. In thecolleges accepted 
into their “systems” the foundations 
became the most powerful external 
influence these institutions had known, 
much more exacting than church or 
individual leadership had been. 

In acting as godfather to the 
newly born modern college the founda- 
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tions incurred the enmity of the 
earlier external leadership that had 
acted as midwife at the birth. In 
addition, the rdle of godfather 
has cost the Carnegie Foundation 
$30,000,000 in pensions, and it still 
has obligations that actuaries esti- 
mate will require $69,000,000 to 
discharge. The obligation has been 
so beyond the means of the Founda- 
tion that the Carnegie Corporation 
has assisted it to the extent of 
$28,000,000. To the end of 1918 
the rdle of godfather had cost the Gen- 
eral Education Board $120,000,000. 
The powerful indirect influence of its 
grants is indicated by the fact 
that they were so conditioned that 
other persons were induced to give 
$3,30,000,000 to the same colleges. 


INCE the World War public opin- 
ion has been more tolerant toward 
trusts, commercial or philanthropic; 
the penchant for “‘trust-busting” and 
“‘muckraking the malefactors of great 
wealth” has considerably abated. 
In this more favorable atmosphere 
what has been the influence of founda- 
tions on higher education? It is 
frequently contended that they have 
used their new freedom in a reaction- 
ary spirit that has tended to maintain 
the status quo or more actively to put 
the brakes on progress in higher 
education. The remainder of this 
paper intends to demonstrate that 
the trend of foundation influence in 
higher education has increasingly been 
toward supporting ideas and institu- 
tions that are usually considered close 
to the growing edge of the culture. 
The contention is that the activi- 
ties supported were more progres- 
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sive than the university practices 
they proposed to supplant. No claim 
is made that wiser choices could not 
have been made or that foundation 
officials have been anything other 
than fallible human beings whose 
chief contribution has been in acceler. 
ating the rate of acceptance of ideas 
originated for the most part by 
frontier thinkers within the profession, 
Foundation money and prestige have 
provided the essential supplement to 
public and private effort which assured 
success for the ideas supported. Un- 
doubtedly this has resulted in the 
occasional overemphasis of founda- 
tion-supported ideas at the expense 
of more practical ones. Rockefeller 
insistence on full-time clinical pro- 
fessors of medicine and Andrew 
Carnegie’s campaign for simplified 
spelling are examples in point. As 
is true of most social institutions, 
foundations have shown occasional 
lack of social awareness, unwillingness 
to follow educational trends, and 
occasional poor judgment which shows 
that their leaders are heirs to all the 
frailties of other mortals—all of which 
makes the foundation a normal Ameri- | 
can social institution. 

Without once changing their origi- 
nal purpose of improving the quality 
of higher education, foundations 
have frequently changed their tactics, 
devices, and immediate objectives | 
for attaining this influence. These 
changes have been made in response 





both to social pressures and _ the 
maturing wisdom of foundation off- 
cials. Shortly after the World War | 
they became convinced that one ot | 
the most effective ways to advance | 


higher education was to entrust it to 
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INFLUENCE OF FOUNDATIONS 


the best minds of the country. They 
felt that the rising costs of higher 
education had imperiled the demo- 
cratic ideal of reasonable opportunity 
for the ambitious and intellectually 
superior but financially underprivi- 
leged student. To this idea founda- 
tions have contributed $27,000,000 in 
graduate and undergraduate fellow- 
ships and scholarships and are con- 
tinuing to supply $1,500,000 annually 
for this purpose. Loan funds from 
foundation sources now total over 
$20,000,000. Undoubtedly the impe- 
tus given this phase of training for 
the leadership of higher education 
has been both salutary and immedi- 
ately significant, but it is far too 
complex an influence to estimate 
qualitatively. 

The stimulation given professional 
education is usually conceded to be 
among the most successful of founda- 
tion efforts to promote the develop- 
ment of higher education. The fine 
arts, medicine, dentistry, engineering, 
law, teaching, architecture, forestry, 
and library science have been the chief 
benefactors. With grants aggregating 
$154,000,000 and spread over a 
quarter-century, foundations have 
been the most vital external force in 
making over 161 nondescript, pro- 
prietary medical schools into 75 
standard, progressive, and profession- 
Abraham 
Flexner’s survey of Medical Education 
in the United States and Canada 
initiated a series of non-financial 
efforts that many estimate to have 
exerted an influence on medical educa- 
tion equal to the financial contribu- 
tion. The record shows that at one 


time or another these foundation 
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efforts were opposed by vested medical 
interests, conservative practitioners, 
and medical teachers. Foundation 
public-health and mental-hygiene pro- 
grams have been considerably in 
advance of governmental and public 
thinking in the two fields. In a 
similar manner but to a more limited 
financial extent, foundations have 
promoted dental education, forestry, 
architecture, engineering education, 
library schools, legal education, and 
professional work in the fine arts. 


OUNDATIONS have influenced 

almost every phase of the far- 
flung and amorphous profession of 
teacher education. In addition to 
capital outlay, endowment, and cur- 
rent-support grants for schools of 
education, both White and Negro 
teachers have been provided immense 
sums for fellowships and grants-in- 
aid. Becauseof the interest of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the South has 
been especially favored with teacher- 
preparation grants. The major state 
and city school surveys have had 
financial or other aid from the founda- 
tions; the $500,000 provided for the 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in New 
York State is the latest instance. 
Most of the tests of intelligence and 
achievement and other research instru- 
ments of the educator have been 
developed in part with foundation 
funds. Foundation money has sup- 
ported such important and progressive 
studies as the report of the American 
Historical Association on teaching the 
social studies and the surveys of the 
Educational Policies Commission. 


Currently the foundations are 
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largely financing a concerted effort to 
eliminate dependence on the “unit,” 
“‘credit-hour,” and other mechanical 
devices for measuring educational 
progress. Most recognized accredit- 
ing associations have had one or more 
grants, and the North Central Associa- 
tion has made some especially sig- 
nificant reports. The Student and 
His Knowledge, William S. Learned’s 
report of a ten-year study of these 
problems in Pennsylvania, is a monu- 
mental contribution from the Carnegie 
trusts. The Progressive Education 
Association has been given a series 
of foundation grants to attack these 
persistent problems from still another 
angle. Practically every ‘“‘new col- 
lege” innovation or experiment in 
the country has had foundation aid— 
honors course and tutorial plans for 
superior students, general-college pro- 
jects for mediocre students, guid- 
ance plans for all students, and the 
like. Regardless of the outcome of 
these attempts to adapt the processes 
of higher education to serve a rapidly 
changing civilization, it must be 
acknowledged that foundations have 
generously supported the pioneering 
enterprises that have possibilities of 
achieving these ends. 

Foundation activity in the natural, 
social, and humanistic sciences is 
preponderantly in the direction of 
new cultural values. The exigencies 
of the World War first turned founda- 
tions to aiding creative work in the 
natural sciences, and the necessities 
of their medical undertakings con- 
tinued it. The $55,000,000 founda- 
tions have given to scientific research 
and diffusion has greatly increased 
public confidence in both sciences 
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atmosphere where a few false or ill- | " ! 
timed steps might bring governmental | heal 
investigations and regulation of far | lege 
more serious import than the Con- | 80Vé 
gressional investigation of 1913-15, | ace 
foundations have not hesitated to/ the 
support such provocative studies as ) beer 
the Rockefeller Recent Social Trends, | Just 
the Carnegie Social Studies Investiga- | influ 
tion, the Brookings Recovery Problem | then 
in the United States, and the studies on | addi 
stock-market control, social security, | hum 
and medical economics by the Twen- | nd 
tieth Century Fund. In financing | has | 
the production and dissemination of | that 
such timely studies, foundations are foun 
influencing American higher education | * ! 
at one of its most vital centers. | healt 
The conclusions and recommenda. | TI 
tions of these and similar studies are | a 
s Vel 


the working outlines of progressive 
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INFLUENCE OF FOUNDATIONS 


college and university courses through- 
out the country. 
More than half of all the funds 


| devoted to research and dissemination 


in the social and humanistic sciences 
in the United States in the last two 
decades have come from the philan- 
thropic foundations; the aggregate 
for 1921-30 was $56,000,000. Cur- 
rently, foundations are devoting a 
larger portion of their funds to these 
fields than to any other; the annual 
aggregate is well over $5,000,000. 
Most informed persons acknowledge 
the powerful influence foundations 
are wielding in these rapidly develop- 
ing areas of higher education, but all 
of them are not sure it is a salutary 
influence. It will be at least another 
decade before it will be known 
whether foundations have played as 
commendable a réle in the social and 
humanistic fields as they have played 
in medicine, natural science, public 
health, farm demonstration, and col- 
lege organization and finance. If 
governmental and private agencies 
accept as great a responsibility in 
the social sciences as they have 
been induced to take in the fields 
just mentioned, the latest area of 
influence of the foundations may 
then be described as salutary in 
The 
number of foundation experiments 
and innovations that the New Deal 
has taken over points to an outcome 
that will compare favorably with 
foundation demonstration to the pub- 
lic in medicine, education, public 
health, and the like. 

The influence of foundations in the 
marginal interests of higher education 
isvery marked. They are pioneering 
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in producing new cultural values in 
radio, motion pictures, library science, 
child welfare, youth movements, adult 
education, housing, and the fine arts. 
In addition to supplying the money 
for developing these newer phases of 
higher education, foundation leaders 
such as President Keppel of the 
Carnegie Corporation are generally 
given credit for professionally ad- 
vancing a more vital library program, 
for pioneering in adult education and 
building a program in that field, and 
for emphasizing the fine arts as 
essentials in a liberal education. The 
leadership of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion is similarly credited with 
professionally influencing social work, 
housing, and city-planning. 


‘tom inescapable responsibility of 
college administrators for a par- 
ticular institution whose financial 
needs are never satisfied seems to 
blind them to the fact that, for the 
most part, foundations are no longer 
interested in the welfare of individual 
institutions but rather in promoting 
ideas. Foundations consider grants 
as not to but through institutions for 
influencing the whole of the process 
of higher education. In practice this 
means that foundation grants go to 
fewer and fewer universities and that 
these are not chosen on the basis of 
their need. In fact, foundations are 
more and more using institutes, 
accrediting associations, special com- 
missions, research associations, or 
councils of learned societies, as the 
agencies best suited for bringing 
together the scholars from many 
universities, pooling their efforts, and 
[Continued on page 230} 
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If the Salt Have Lost His Savor 


By HAROLD C. BINKLEY 


Can Freshman Composition Justify Its Present Position in the 
College Curriculum? 


OR six college generations I 
Pie worried about English 

composition. I have been ad- 
vised, and have passed on the 
advice. I have written and read, 
corrected and been corrected. I have 
expounded, exhorted, cajoled, stimu- 
lated, rewarded and punished, blessed 
and imprecated for thousands of 
hours. In return for my _profes- 
sional exertion I have accepted some 
thousands of dollars—not much, as I 
see it, but in all fairness a generous 
sum in the light of probable achieve- 
ment. And even after all this, I own 
to a childlike amazement at the 
simple enormity of the whole situa- 
tion. The only comfort I can find 
at times has slowly come to me from 
the hesitant recognition that my 
academic mumbo-jumbo may now 
and then accompany the results I 
cherish even if it almost never 
accomplishes them. 

Even under the weight of con- 
firmed disillusionment, I should be 
reluctant to assert a doubt so opposed 
to the confession of fifty thousand 
colleagues. Is it at all credible that 
where zeal for higher education burns 
so clear as in America, the most 
nearly universal article of the col- 
legiate creed should be based on 


error? Can the hundreds of text. 
books, handbooks, practice sheets, 
and books of selections, issued in 
perhaps half a million copies a year 
lack their supposed saving virtue? 
Where money is so scarce, is it possible 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are poured each year into a sieve? 
A few circumstances worth remember- 
ing come to support my doubt of the 
wisdom of our present ways. 

A generation ago it became a 
commonplace that students entering 
our colleges had not the skill to 
express what they presumably had 
the intelligence to comprehend. (The 
reasons for this phenomenon are 
another matter.) Hence it followed 
as the night the day that something 
must be done about it. Already one 
could see the beginnings of our 
typically democratic faith in the 
formula, “Give a course in it”; our 
American reliance on the almighty 


power of the education process— | 


whether or not it is matched by a 
capacity to learn. From the days of 
Barrett Wendell’s doubtfully inspired 
vision of a Harvard College literate 
through instruction to our present 
confident routine of a year of fresh- 
man composition, college adminis- 
trations have taken solace in the 
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IF THE SALT 


conviction that what is lacking must 
be taught, and what has been taught 
is thereafter a reservoir pure and 
inexhaustible. Without such confi- 
dence, how could we be sure of our 
progress? And besides, look at the 
evidence—thousands of busy and 
tolerably intelligent men meeting 
classes thrice weekly and systematic- 
ally leafing from top to bottom 
innumerable sheafs of themes! Sucha 
spectacle would lull into confidence any 
but the most cynical administrator. 

I dare not wish the unpalatable 
duties of theme reader on college 
presidents, but it is possible that had 
alarger number of them thoughtfully 
conducted these rites and tried to 
assess their own accomplishment, a 
change would have come before now. 
As it is, they are no further guilty 
than in allowing expedient to settle 
into tradition, and in having for so 
long accepted the advice of their 
faculties on this matter that they have 
lost sight of occasions for reform. 


S WE look in the next stratum of 
college structure, we find fossil 
remains of still greater importance. 
Among faculties two attitudes exist 
side by side in apparently comfort- 
able contradiction: almost unanimous 
insistence on a course in English 
composition flourishes at one and 


| the same time with an almost equally 


unanimous indifference to the prac- 
tical application of this material 
during the remaining ninety-five per 
cent of the college course. In specu- 
lating on a reason for this odd 
economy, I prefer to hurry past the 
notion that on campuses big and 
small, politics and matters of prestige 
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and prerogative can at times exert 
pressure not entirely in the public 
interest. I shall only observe that 
through the elaborate mechanism of 
freshman instruction, English depart- 
ments have maintained large staffs 
and possessed a sizable share of the 
instructional budget. On the other 
hand, this advantage, if we could 
analyze it completely, may be the 
price the rest of the faculty has 
been willing to pay for certain tacit 
exemptions. 

First we should consider the wide 
assumption that without regard to 
what we use language for, respon- 
sibility for its correct use belongs 
somewhere back in the recesses of 
the English department. Any sug- 
gestion from the teacher of English 
that other professors might improve 
educational tone by paying attention 
to the quality of writing their students 
turn in, is countered at once by the 
charge of seeking to evade responsi- 
bility. I cannot tell why this is so 
in any particular case, but any of the 
following factors can be found sooner 
or later. 

Most seriously, perhaps, there is a 
lack of genuine concern—sometimes 
of awareness even—for reasonably 
correct and sensitive language. This 
is sometimes disguised as scholarly 
detachment; at others as a modest 
shrinking from the technical concerns 
of another field of study. Science 
departments, for example, regularly 
own the soft impeachment—often 
with a note of pride, I suspect—that 
their students are the worst writers 
of all. But what do these science 
teachers do to improve the situation? 
Instructors in other departments who, 
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when they assign papers, or having 
assigned them take time to do more 
than glance through them, likewise 
deplore the poor English used in their 
work. But do they often fail a 
student because he has committed 
stylistic mayhem on Kant’s philos- 
ophy, or mauled Wordsworth’s “Inti- 
mations of Immortality” in illiterate 
paraphrase? It is usually enough for 
them that the student “knows his 
subject,” as they phrase it; if the 
English is poor, let the composition 
people look to it. But—for just one 
moment—what of the student who 
through this neglect graduates out 
of his “higher” education lacking 
the gracious discipline of ideas well 
expressed? 

Admittedly the task of reading 
critically piles of students’ papers is 
a heavy addition to any teacher’s 
classroom duties. Perhaps that reason 
is enough to account for the diligence 
with which they avoid it. But another 
reason can be found. Any college 
president who suddenly gave himself 
over to the whimsical experiment of 
converting part of a faculty meeting 
into a brief examination, using any 
such English test as we regularly 
administer to entering Freshmen, 
would uncover food for a_ week’s 
reflection—and enough excuses to last 
the rest of his life. 


VEN among teachers of college 

English, composition is an ugly 
duckling. Few chairmen of depart- 
ments in large colleges or universities 
retain any contact with freshman 
routines after they have mounted to 
administrative heights. In small col- 


leges, it is difficult to keep our practice 
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in line with our contention that 
“freshman composition is one of the 
most important courses on the campus 
and deserves the best minds avail. 
able.” Frankly, we do not like the 
job. Promotion is invariably associ. 
ated with at least partial relief from 
this “slavery.” If teachers of Eng. 
lish had not been able to pass com. 
position down to young instructors 
like old clothes to poor relations, the 
whole course might twenty years ago 
have been in its grave. 

I have heard many earnest young 
instructors admit in private their 
doubts concerning the effectiveness 
of the work they were expected to do, 
They have all been young—either 
because I have received the con. 
fidence of younger colleagues oftener 
than those of my superiors; or perhaps 
it has been that years breed wisdom, 
or caution, or lethargy. If it is 
wisdom, I fear it has sometimes been 
Bacon’s “‘ wisdom for a man’s self.” 

And over the staff actually engaged 
in teaching the law, if not the 
prophets, of our language, confusion 
hangs like a fog. The fundamentalist, 
for example, says: What we need is 
good solid course in grammar. Pro- 
fessor H. argues that a handbook, 
preferably with exercises easy to) 
score, will do the job. A brace of up 
and-coming young instructors holds 
that students need to have thei 
horizons widened, that they require 
contact with our seething civilization; 
and to meet the challenge they 
compile a book of selections—the 
two hundred and fifty-fourth of it 
kind—to accomplish their purpose 
and perhaps yield a royalty check 
now and then. The publicity 
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course is worth something; they have 
risen another rung. Professor A. 
thinks we must leap before we essay 
to creep; Professor B. teaches the 
construction of the paragraph with 
terrific intensity; Professor C. starts, 
and often ends, with the sentence; 
Professor D. dwells on words, words, 
words. Dr. X. stakes his hope of 
success On a textbook of rhetoric 
and the golden trinity—unity, coher- 
ence, andemphasis. Dr. Y. considers 
that a snappy magazine article each 
week and a vigorous exchange of 
freshman “ideas” are bringing the 
millennium. Dr. Z. falls back on 
literature; here, at least, he feels 
sure of his ground. 

It would be gross lack of charity 
to infer that these men are doing no 
good, are teaching nothing. I cannot 
admit it for my part, for one time and 


/ another I have been almost all of 


them. The point is that, even grant- 
ing the wholesome freedom which 
sanctions to each teacher the methods 
best suited to his temper and genius, 
it is still an odd course where there 
is no tape to breast, and a strange 
race that can be run in all directions 
at the same time. 

The experience of a thousand 
teachers will testify that the unanim- 
ity of college catalogues concerning 
freshman composition is in reality a 
vast illusion. It is not a course like 
first-year French, or analytic geom- 
etry, or abnormal psychology. At 
the best it is six hours of credit for 
assorted instruction, mental broaden- 
ing, training in logic, practice in 
composition, which College A is willing 
to certify to any other college in the 
alphabet as equivalent to its own 
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assorted six hours announced as 
Freshman English. 


INALLY, we should perhaps 
glance a moment at the student, 
since no matter how often we forget 
him his education remains our sole 
excuse for being. For him the use of 
language is at root a mental, not a 
mechanical, process. Many years ago 
George Herbert Palmer wrote very 
wisely in a little essay which he 
called, “‘Self Cultivation in English.” 
And what other cultivation, in 
English or elsewhere in our curricu- 
lum, shall we pretend exists? As 
college teachers we may foster ambi- 
tion in our students and give them a 
measure of guidance and encourage- 
ment, but to overreach our powers is 
often to underreach our possibilities. 
Allowing that college students who 
speak English as a native language 
have years of idiomatic use behind 
whatever formal instruction they ever 
get, the actual mechanics of English 
composition worth teaching them 
after they get into college classes 
are, in my judgment, negligible. As 
a matter of experience, I believe I 
have never, in an enrollment which 
must now total well over two thousand, 
found an American-born high-school 
graduate who did not know the 
rudimentary terminology of grammar 
and syntax. Sometime, somewhere, 
mechanics had been brought to him. 
What he may have missed was the 
essential logic of word relationships; 
his teachers had taught him terms, but 
had never led him to observe the 
“parts” of his speech. A handicap, 
no doubt, but not fatal. 
A graver difficulty in the way of 
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setting Freshmen on the road, with 
or without composition, is their 
immaturity. The high-school pace 
is not intellectually strenuous, the 
discipline not toughening. Can we 
suppose that three months after 
leaving high school these boys and 
girls have a range of vision to reach 
the horizons we suddenly push back? 
Shall we aim to improve techniques 
beyond the occasion to use them? 
During my first year in college, after 
I had written some sort of paper in a 
literature course, Professor E. handed 
my manuscript back to me in his 
office one afternoon with the remark, 
“Young man, you have a very bad 
style.” I recall that out of my 
confusion I managed to stammer, 
“What can I do about it?” His 
look was kindly as he said, ‘Not 
very much, I expect. You might try 
reading a good deal.” That, so far 
as I can recall, was the end of the 
conference. It was years before I 
knew from my own teaching experi- 
ence that he was that day tactfully 
telling me that at seventeen I did 
not have much to think and conse- 
quently little worth saying. I have 
never dared to pass on such Spartan 
counsel, but it was perhaps the 
soundest piece of advice I ever 
received in so few words. 

Every teacher of composition has 
heard the question, almost a rhythmic 
chant, “What shall I write on?” The 
mental and spiritual vacuum this 
question seems to imply is one of the 
strong reasons for my doubting the 
effectiveness of the “theme” as an 
educational device. On the other 


hand, how shall a student learn to 
write without writing? 


If we try to 
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ride between these dilemmas we end 
in the slough of unrelated and 
unmotivated “exercises,” and our 
latter case is worse than the former, 


Wwe help is there? If the 
causes of our trouble are as 
deep as I judge, hope is not near, 
I think, however, we may perceive 
the direction in which it lies. I can. 
not see a solution coming from the 
students, who look for guidance to us, 
Nor is it likely, under the circum. 
stances, to grow spontaneously within 
the faculty group. The impetus for 
reform, or at least firm and enlight- 
ened support to any program which 
promises relief, must come from the 
administration. Reform, too, will 
come most rapidly and easily to 
the small college where fewer adjust- 
ments are involved than to univer- 
sities, and will succeed in proportion 
to the willingness of faculties to accept 
a realignment of duty. 

The steps toward reform begin in 
the public-school system, where by 
every means we must work for a more 
fruitful program of language training. 
After that, we must sift out the 
grossly illiterate from the applicants 
for college entrance. Next, in the 
relatively few cases where students 
have been admitted who are surely 
defective in fundamental English to 
the point where all their effort must 
fail for lack of language skill, some 
sub-freshman remedial instruction is 
perhaps indispensable. From _ this 
place on, however, the college must 
take the burden of raising the language 
skill of every student to the point 
where he is articulate and literate. I 
our present routines are wasteful 
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and inadequate, surely some _ sub- 
stitute must exist. 

Let us suppose an ideal college, 
located perhaps fifty miles beyond 
reality in any direction, where no 
preconceived notion or entrenched 
interest hinders the working out of 
any new proposal clearly of value 
to its students. The instructional 
staff is practically, as well as theoretic- 
ally, committed to achieving and 
maintaining respectable standards of 
written and spoken English simply as 
a cultural necessity among any edu- 
cated group. They are neither too 
busy nor too indifferent to assign 
course papers and to read them atten- 
tively. They realize, too, that no 
campus agency can take the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the standards of 
their own courses. 

‘In this college a brief informal 
analysis would readily disclose the 
aims and purposes which through the 
years have accrued to its course in 
freshman composition. Some values, 
like training in logical thought or a 
broadening of interest, excellent in 
themselves, would seem, however, 
strangely like those which every 
teacher on this campus feels bound 
to encourage in his own classroom and 
personal relationships. What remains 
would look like plain exercise in 
theme-writing. 

At this point the ideal college might 
reason that good teaching involves 
not merely an objective for the 
teacher, but an incentive and a goal 
for the student. What incentive, 


| What goal exists in practical fact 
| during this first year of instruction in 


composition, unrelated as it is to the 
other mental concerns of the campus? 
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The perennial phenomenon of the 
student who half-heartedly performs 
his scant duty in composition classes 
only to blossom out as a very respect- 
able writer for the college journal has 
its lesson: a man who thinks, and 
earnestly desires to impart his ideas, 
will with effort and persistence find a 
way to express them. 

On such a premise the ideal college 
might easily proceed to reconstruction. 
Of content courses there is no lack; 
in almost every course is abundant 
occasion for the use of language. 
Survey and integration courses, now 
much in vogue, provide admirable 
basis for motivated writing. In my 
own college, where a program of such 
writing has been introduced in lieu 
of “themes,” the amount of com- 
position assigned to Freshmen is 
almost half as much again as it was 
under the older system, and with 
confidence it can be asserted that the 
quality is in no way inferior to what 
was formerly produced. Furthermore, 
the program goes to the upper years. 

If protest should rise that this 
involves extra work for the teachers 
of these courses, let us recall that in 
our ideal college the faculty will 
eagerly accept the added load, even 
where no compensating adjustments 
can at the moment be made. And in 
reply to the fear that creative liter- 
ature may in time suffer because 
no formal instruction is given to 
Freshmen in narrative or descriptive 
writing, we can only pause to wonder 
how many creative geniuses to date 
owe their inspiration to the formal 
routines of freshman instruction. 
Elective courses in writing, for what 
they may be worth, can always be had. 
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But even in an ideal college, enter- 
ing students certainly need some 
instruction, guidance, and supervision 
as they emerge on the level of higher 
education. To meet that need there 
is still a staff of English teachers who 
can perform these advisory functions. 
Some years ago a young Englishman 
appeared on the faculty of an Ameri- 
can university and, lacking an ade- 
quate sense of our peculiarly American 
conservatism, boldly suggested that 
the staff engaged in teaching com- 
position might be assigned hither and 
yon about the campus as advisers in 
English in the various schools and 
departments. The suggestion was 
judged too preposterous for serious 
consideration; but even so, a wail of 
indignation rose from the rhetoricians 
against such attacks on their preroga- 
tives and professional prestige. In 
Ideal College, by contrast, the aca- 
demic conscience is strong; if good work 
can be done, the precise administra- 
tive pattern is of second importance. 
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I do not know Ideal College, but | 
do know one institution where such 
advising is successfully organized to 
accompany the work of content 
courses. The staff who do this work 
are paid as they were paid before, 
The students show as steady progress 
as they did when they squandered 
six precious hours of their academic 
budget in classroom instruction. The 
faculty as a whole are becoming more 
conscious of aims which the college 
has long assumed (without too much 
warrant) to be inherent in its pro. 
gram; and consequently, the approval 
of good English begins to spread from 
a single course in the first year to 
permeate the attitudes of the whole 
college community. With this much 
progress there is, I am sure, a practical 
basis for hope that the good points of 
a policy founded decades ago in 
circumstances largely different from 
those of today can still be salvaged 
from the confused illusions which 


guide our present course. 
[Vol. XI, No. 4 
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7 “HE situation in the teaching 
of Latin and Greek in the 
United States at the present 

time is this: Greek has practically 

disappeared from the high school. 

Latin is still an important subject 

in high school, with a larger enroll- 

ment than any other language, and, 
as far as numbers go, in the category 
of such subjects as home economics 
and industrial arts combined or 

American history. For the most 

part, however, it is studied for only 

two years. In the college, language 

courses in Latin and Greek contain a 

small proportion of students and may 

be said to have relatively little 
influence on the education of the 
great majority. Whatever they learn 
about and from antiquity comes 
chiefly through the two years of high- 
school Latin study, which is supple- 





mented to some extent by courses 
_ in ancient history in high school and 
| college. 

| Even those who are hostile to 
| prolonged study of the ancient lan- 
| guages must feel uneasy about this 
state of affairs. Few would deny 
that it is desirable and necessary for 
an educated person to know some- 
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Classical Culture in the College 
Curriculum 


By B. L. ULLMAN 


Either through Language Courses, General-Survey Courses, or 
Courses in Ancient Civilization 


thing about ancient civilization—its 
art, science, philosophy, literature, 
government—and its tremendous réle 
in developing our own. 

The two-year course in high-school 
Latin cannot possibly meet the need. 
It does, to be sure, stress ancient 
culture to a degree that was unknown 
a few years ago, but it does and must 
give much time to the purely linguistic 
side, not only to the Latin itself but 
to its usefulness for English. Two 
years of Latin cannot accomplish 
what six to eight years of Latin and 
four or more years of Greek, assisted 
by ancient history, used to do. 
Furthermore, it would seem that 
students should view classical culture 
through the relatively mature eyes of 
the college years. 

College teachers of the classics 
have of course been troubled by the 
situation for many years and have 
tried to meet it by offering courses in 
ancient civilization, in Roman private 
life, in Greek art, in Greek and Latin 
literature through English transla- 
tions, and the like. These courses 
have occasionally interested students 
sufficiently to lead them to elect 
language courses, especially Greek. 
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Today they are being elected by 
large numbers in a few institutions 
and have therefore that wide influence 
for which it is the purpose of this 
paper to plead. A typical instance 
is the course in Greek Literature in 
English Translation at Princeton, 
which has been going for three years 
and has attracted about 180 students 
each year. The course differs from 
most such courses in concentrating 
on a few works in complete form 
instead of reading brief selections 
from many. All of Homer, eight 
Greek tragedies, two comedies, sev- 
eral dialogues of Plato, Aristotle’s 
Poetics, and some of Lucian and 
Plutarch are studied. One-third of 
the time is devoted to lectures. 
Mr. Oates concludes his summary 
by saying: 


Throughout the year there was a 
constant effort, as has already been 
indicated, to keep continually before the 
student the twofold historical and sys- 
tematic aspects of the study. He not 
only had to be aware of the central 
trends of Greek history in their chrono- 
logical relations, but also he had to 
realize the systematic or philosophical 
coherence which existed between the 
several elements in his material. The 
general purpose of the course was solidly 
to reveal the nature of the Greek civiliza- 
tion and culture which lies behind the 
specific works read, and at the same time 
systematically to evaluate it in terms of 
human life in the present, to demonstrate 
its influence upon and relevance to the pre- 
sent, and finally, to present and examine 
the values inherent in it, in order that the 
student might with greater awareness and 
greater confidence move into his future.’ 


1“ The Presentation of Greek Literature in English 
Translation,” Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges, XXIV (May, 1938), pp. 235-41. 
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At Yale a different kind of course 
is in operation under different con. 
ditions. Classical Civilization 10 jg 
“protected,” in that all candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts) 
must have a college course in either 
Greek, Latin, or classical civiliza. 
tion. Needless to say, most stu. 
dents choose the last named. Only 
Greek civilization to the time of 
Alexander’s death is covered. His. 
tory is surveyed in outline only, and 
the emphasis is on literature, art, and 
philosophy. The reading consists of 
sixteen books of the J/iad, eight of the 
Odyssey, two-thirds of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, four books of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, selections from the Greek | 
orators, about a dozen plays, and 
five or six dialogues of Plato. Ten of 
the accompanying lectures deal with’ 
art and archaeology. Of especial 
interest is the fact that a student may 
major in classical civilization by 
taking four additional courses from 
the nine offered by the department of 
classics. These include Ancient a 








tory, Alexander the Great, Greek and 
Roman Political Theory and Prac. 
tice, Greek and Roman Economic and| 
Social Life, the Classical Drama (and 
its influence in English), the Classical 
Epic, the Art of Greece and Rome, 
Greek and Roman Architecture, and} 
Ancient Cities.? 


THER institutions, too, offer 
courses of this general type, 
elected by large numbers of students.) 
At Washington Square College of 
New York University an entirely 
different type of course was developed 


The author is indebted for these details 
Harry M. Hubbell, professor of Greek and Latin # 
Yale University. 
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CLASSICAL CULTURE 


by the classics department because 
the courses in ancient history and 
literature in translation had not been 
widely elected. The new course was 
one in the Greek and Latin elements 
in English. Again this was nothing 
new (I myself began offering such a 
course nearly twenty-five years ago), 
but it has been unusually successful, 
partly because the requirements for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree include 
two out of the three courses, mathe- 
matics, science, and the classics. 
Last year the enrollment had to be 
limited to nine sections of thirty 
each, and many students were turned 
away—an unusual experience for 
classical departments. The course 
has been described as follows: 


After an introductory survey of lan- 
guage groups and the place of English, 
Latin, and Greek in the Indo-European 
language family, the student is introduced 
first to sample Latin and Greek nouns, 
adjectives and verbs and their English 
derivatives; then to compound words 
formed with prefixes and suffixes. 

The department takes the attitude that 
the approach to such a course must be 
through the Latin and Greek and stresses 
the acquisition of a vocabulary in those 
languages, in the hope that students who 
start out with the desire to learn English 
may realize the necessity of getting back 
to the classics. The text as we now have 
it differs from other word-study books in 
that it is designed to satisfy a definite 
need in a general college course and not 
merely to supply special training for 
doctors, lawyers, and the like.’ 


Apart from these various courses 
offered by classical departments, there 


‘This description was given by Casper J. 
Kraemer, Jr., who is chairman of the Classics 
Department, Washington Square College, New 
ork University. 


Ig! 


have been other attempts to bring 
phases of classical culture to the 
attention of all or most college 
students. These are the more inter- 
esting and important because they 
grow out of the realization of college 
faculties and administrators that their 
students are leaving college without 
an adequate background in what 
may still be called general culture. 
In this category are the Columbia and 
Chicago courses in the humanities, 
required of all students in the fresh- 
man or sophomore years. At Chicago 
about one-fifth of the year’s time is 
devoted to classical history (the 
framework of the course), literature, 
art, and philosophy. The course is 
useful but too short for those who 
have no other contact with antiquity. 
It has been widely adopted, especially 
in junior colleges. President Hutchins, 
who, contrary to common belief, does 
not altogether approve of the Chicago 
Plan, with its four survey courses, 
including the one in the humanities, 
favors the reading and discussion of 
great books, including a number of 
Greek and Latin classics in transla- 
tion. His views are exemplified in 
large part at St. John’s College, 
where, in addition to the reading of 
great books, a year each of Greek, 
Latin, German, and French is required. 
It will be interesting to see whether 
these various plans will eventually 
lead us back to more reading of the 
classics in the original. The St. 
John’s plan may be a step in that 
direction. 

This leads us to a consideration of 
the Wisconsin course in classical 
humanities. This is not, it is true, 
elected by a large number of students 
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and does not therefore come directly 
under the purview of this paper; but 
it is an interesting welding of lan- 
guage study in Greek and Latin with 
work in ancient civilization. In part 
it is an outgrowth of Mr. Meikle- 
john’s Experimental College. The 
prospectus of the course states that 
“an intensive study of Greek and 
Roman history, economics and politi- 
cal science partly replaces the general 
requirement in social studies. The 
tutorial papers meet the requirement 
in English.” The course is based on 
“the belief that some students will 
profit most from an integrated study 
of one great civilization—the Greco- 
Roman, and from the tutorial method 
of instruction which permits and em- 
phasizes unusually close and direct con- 
tact between students and professors.” 


HE purpose of this paper is to 

point out to college faculties and 
administrators that it is their duty 
to see to it that a large part of their 
student body come into contact with 
ancient civilization, either through 
the traditional courses in the lan- 
guages or through general survey 
courses or through courses in ancient 
civilization and the like. The survey 


courses are apt to be too brief and to 
suffer from inadequately prepared 
instructors, for their origin in part is 
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due to a desire, laudable enough in | 


itself, to get away from highly 
specialized departmentalization. The 
reaction against this has perhaps been 
too severe. At any rate, it seems to 
me that one may in all modesty 
suggest that surveys of classical civilj- 
zation be in the hands of instructors 
who can read Greek and Latin liter- 
ature in the original. The more 
extensive courses conducted by clas. 
sical departments are available in 
many institutions and have been for 
years, but only in a few, such as 
Yale and Princeton, where they are 
of relatively recent introduction, are 
they filled with students. Colleges 
should make greater use of these 
facilities provided by their own clas- 
sical departments. That necessity 
rather than virtue was in most cases 
the cause of their introduction does 
not make them any less desirable. 
The fact remains that they exist and 
that for many years some classical 
teachers have been far in advance of 
their colleagues in other fields in 
making it possible for all students 
to learn something of their subject. 
It remains to remind classical teachers 
that they must make sure that their 
language students shall gain as broad 
a comprehension of ancient civiliza- 


tion as those who have studied little | 


Latin and less Greek. _[Vol. XI, No. 4] 
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The Two-Unit Plan at 
Mount Holyoke College 


By ELISABETH 


G. KIMBALL 


An Appraisal Based upon Four Years’ Experience 


N ARTICLE on the two-unit 
A plan at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege which appeared in this 
journal three years ago was a report 
on the progress of an experiment that 
had then been in operation for only 
a year In June, 1939, the first 


' group of students working under the 





tle | 


>» 4] 


plan completed their college course. 
While during this period the two-unit 
plan has not ceased to be experi- 
mental—anything as alive and indi- 
vidual is constantly being changed 
and modified—it now rests on a surer 
basis than it did three years ago, and 
with the graduation of one class the 
achievements of the students working 
under it can be tested by accepted 
standards in comparison with the 
results attained by students in the 
regular course. 

When it was started four years ago 
the idea behind the plan was not new. 
Indeed, it has been said that Mary 
Lyon inaugurated it because her first 
curriculum provided that the students 
should spend five weeks on two 


subjects and then change to two 


others. Whether or not the plan 
bears any relation to the early cur- 
ticulum of Mount Holyoke it can 
VIII (February, 1937), pp. 77-80. 
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be traced back at least as far as 
1923 when a faculty committee was 
appointed to consider the admission 
of a group of students who should be 
given the “opportunity to concen- 
trate their energies and interests on 
two subjects.” Though reported on 
favorably the scheme was not put 
into operation at that time; never- 
theless, the idea remained to be 
revived by some members of this 
same committee about ten years later. 

The fundamental principle behind 
the present two-unit plan is the idea 
accepted in 1923—that there is an 
advantage for certain students in 
concentrating their energies and inter- 
ests on a few subjects at one time 
instead of dividing them among the 
five prescribed by the normal college 
curriculum. The plan originally pro- 
vided that the student should take 
only two units or subjects each 
semester. This limitation has become 
not a strict limitation of subject 
but rather a limitation of interest. 
Closely related subjects, or subjects. 
of which one is necessary for an. 
adequate understanding of the other, 
may be combined into a unit. Also. 
it has seemed advisable in some cases 
to allow a student to reduce slightly 
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the time devoted to each unit so that 
she may take in addition to her units 
one course in a tool subject such as a 
beginning language or science, or 
acquire in one semester the funda- 
mentals of a subject in order that she 
may more advantageously make a 
unit of it. For instance, after a 
semester of elementary German taken 
in class a student is in a much better 
position to spend half her time on 
German in the next semester than if 
she has had no work in it. Since the 
plan is designed to meet the needs of 
a small, rather special group of stu- 
dents, modifications to fit the indi- 
vidual girl will no doubt continue to 
be made in it. In this sense the plan 
remains experimental. 

From this explanation of purposes 
and aims it can readily be seen that 
for the present at least the two-unit 
plan will appeal to and be suitable for 
students with fairly well-defined inter- 
ests who are perhaps more intel- 
lectually mature than the average 
and who are eager to probe deeply 
into certain tields of knowledge. It 
is also designed for those who feel 
a sense of futility in trying to do five 
subjects adequately with the result 
that they either neglect the ones in 
which they are least interested or else 
work much too hard in trying to do 
all five well. While the two-unit plan 
does not necessarily allow a student 
to graduate without some familiarity 
with the important fields of knowl- 
edge, it does not offer the opportunities 
for an early exploration of a large 
number of subjects which may be 
obtained in the extensive courses 
normally open to Freshmen and 
Sophomores. Consequently, the stu- 
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dent with no definite intellectual 
interests who comes to college because | 
it is the thing to do or because she 
desires a general education will not 
profit from or succeed under the 
two-unit plan. 

In order to attract students of the 
right type, information about the plan 
is sent to schools and to all sub. 
Freshmen applying for admission to 
the college. To enter the two-unit 
plan a student must first be admitted 
to the college. Her application for 
two-unit work is then considered by 
the Board of Admission and by 
members of the faculty committee 
concerned with the plan. The aimisto | 
select the applicants who appear likely 
two-unit material because of their 
intellectual maturity or their definite | 
academic objectives. Although the 
majority of two-unit students enter 
the plan as Freshmen, not infrequently 
a few others come in after they have 
spent one or two semesters in the 
regular course. A recent vote of the 
faculty has urged the admission of 
students at the beginning of their 
junior year, though so far no one has 
come in. Should any number do s0 
it will be interesting to compare their 
work with that of girls who have had 
all their college training under the plan. 





HEN the scheme was first 

started Freshmen began their 
individual work immediately on enter- 
ing college. This arrangement proved 
to have certain disadvantages. Stu- 
dents not suited for two-unit work 
because they lacked sufficient intel- 
lectual zeal or sufficient independence 
and initiative to work alone were not | 
always readily detected from thet | 
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THE TWO-UNIT PLAN 


preparatory records. Moreover, a 
few attracted by the fact that the 
two-unit student does not have to 
meet the usual requirements for 
graduation found their way into the 
lan. In order to avoid these diffi- 
culties and allow the college to judge 
of the fitness of students for two-unit 
work by its own standards a proba- 
tionary semester for Freshmen was 
introduced two years ago. The Fresh- 
man wishing to become a two-unit 
student now takes in her first semester 
four courses. Two of these are in 
subjects on which she would like to 
base units in the second semester; one 
is freshman English, for often those 
who needed it most did not take it 
voluntarily; and the fourth may be 
any subject for which she is qualified, 
preferably one outside her proposed 
field of specialization. The time of 
the fifth course is spent on work in 
connection with the course that pre- 
sumably represents her chief interest. 
By means of this modified program 
the student’s fitness for and interest 
in individual work may be tested and 
at the same time she may gain a good 
foundation in certain important sub- 
jects. Then, too, should the regular 
course prove better suited to her 
needs and abilities the transfer to it 
can be easily made. 

Each student works out her pro- 
gram with the director of the two-unit 
plan, usually in connection with the 
chairman of the department or depart- 
ments in which most of the work is to 
be taken. While the two-unit student 
is not required to major in a subject 
or group of subjects as is the student 
in the regular course, like other 
Seniors in the spring of her senior 
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year she takes a comprehensive exami- 
nation, either that given the majors 
in one department, if she has majored 
in a subject, or a special examination, 
if her field of concentration has cut 
across departmental lines. For exam- 
ple, one student interested in arch- 
aeology, though supplementing it 
with history, Greek, Latin, and geol- 
ogy, took the archaeology compre- 
hensive, while another who combined 
sociology and American history and 
government took a special examina- 
tion. A Freshman with a strong 
dramatic bent is planning to work in 
modern literature, including drama, 
in art, and in the philosophy of the 
arts. Whether when she is a Senior 
she will take a departmental or 
an interdepartmental comprehensive 
remains to be seen as her interests 
develop. Although programs of this 
type may be achieved in the five- 
course curriculum, the two-unit plan 
offers more opportunity for correla- 
tion and for concentration on just 
those points that bear on the subject 
being studied. Irrelevant parts may 
be omitted and particular aspects 
stressed. 

Since the details of the arrangement 
of a student’s work are left to the 
departments or the faculty members 
concerned there is much variety in 
the content of the units and also in 
the way they are conducted. If a 
group of students desires the same 
subject, a class or seminar may be 
organized in which each member may 
follow as her special topic the phase 
of the subject which interests her 
most. Or if a student wishes a 
general survey of a fairly large field, 
she may be put into a course which 
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covers that field, supplementing it 
with detailed work on special aspects 
or with work in a correlated subject. 
Another will work out with the 
instructor a unit not comparable to 
any course in the catalogue. Most 
students confer with their instructors 
once a week though meetings may be 
held more or less frequently depending 
on the nature of the subject or the 
proficiency of the student. The work 
is usually done by written or oral 
reports and may be brought together 
at the end by an examination or a 
long paper. Thus, while some of it 
is done in class much two-unit work 
is tutorial in nature. 

Although the plan is administered 
by a specially appointed director the 
progress of the students is closely 
followed by the faculty. Changes 
such as the introduction of the 
probationary semester for Freshmen 
have resulted from faculty discussions. 
Twice a year for upperclassmen and 
more often for Freshmen, instructors 
are asked to make detailed reports on 
the student’s work in a particular 
subject and on her aptitude for 
independent work. In arranging her 
units for the following semester the 
student, after conference with the 
director, will herself generally talk 
with the chairman of the department 
concerned or with the instructor with 
whom the work is to be done so that 
together they may plan the details 
of the unit. There is also a faculty 
committee representing the three 
divisions of the curriculum, languages 
and literatures, natural science and 
mathematics, and the social studies, 
with which the director works. This 
committee reviews the records of all 
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students in the plan twice a year, 
deciding on the retention of any 
whose fitness for two-unit work has 
been questioned. Shortly after the 
opening of the second semester it 
meets the students individually to 
talk with them about their future 
programs and to hear their comments 
on the functioning of the plan. 


ITH the graduation of the first 
group of two-unit students it 
becomes possible to measure their 


achievement in comparison with that | 


of students in the regular course. 
At the beginning of the year 1938-39 


six of the seven Seniors in the plan | 
were eligible for honor work and five | 


chose to do it, though one, chiefly for 


reasons of health, was forced to drop | 


it in the spring term. Of the remain- 


ing four, one was graduated with | 


highest honor, two with high honor, 
and the fourth, with honor. 
two students not doing special honor 
work received honors in course. Four 
of these students were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. In their comprehensive 


examinations the two-unit Seniors | 


compared favorably with the other 
Seniors. They filled in gaps in their 
knowledge by themselves and when 
unable to answer a specific question 
told what they knew of the subject. 
A further test of the academic training 
these students have received will be 
afforded by the work they do in grad- 
uate school. Three of the Seniors, 
those graduating with high and highest 
honor, have received fellowships or 
scholarships for next year. Their 


ability to work independently and 
their training in handling a subject 
in large blocks instead of by daily or 


The | 
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THE TWO-UNIT PLAN 


weekly course assignments have stood 
them in good stead in honor work; 
those should be of even greater value 
in graduate school. If gaps occur in 
their fund of specific information they 
will know how to go about filling 
them in. Their close contact with 
members of the faculty in conference 
and in the meetings with the two-unit 
committee has prepared them for 
seminar work and oral examinations. 


N GENERAL it may be said that 

the students in the two-unit plan 
work hard and purposefully. Several 
of them are attending summer school 
in order to prepare for advanced work 
at Mount Holyoke next year. A 
number have asked for summer read- 
ing lists or intend to do more or less 
supervised study in connection with 
subjects they have been pursuing 
this year. While the opinion of the 
director who has worked so closely 
with these students can but be 
biased to a certain degree, it is not, 
I think, unfair to say that the two- 
unit student appears to be the 
exception in her ability to correlate 
her whole college program and in her 
refusal to see a subject limited by the 
content of a single course or by the 
scope of a single department. Among 
the students, particularly in the upper 
classes, there are several who have 
benefited greatly from the special 
instruction given them and who have 
proved that the faculty time spent 
on them has been well spent. Stu- 
dents who come to college determined 
to study but one or two subjects 
have by studying them intensively 
been brought to see the need for some 
knowledge of allied or supporting 
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fields, or they have come to see that 
there are other subjects about which 
they wish to know something. Thus 
they have been led to explore for 
themselves and to realize the advisa- 
bility of broadening their background 
in a way which might not have 
developed out of the regular cur- 
riculum if they had been compelled to 
take courses which they felt were 
unnecessary or uninteresting. 

While the advantages of the two- 
unit plan for the student who is 
suited to independent work are mani- 
fest, from the point of view of 
administration there are certain diffi- 
culties which are inherent in any 
individualized program. The prob- 
lem of selecting the right students 
has been met in part by the pro- 
bationary semester for Freshmen. 
The difficulty of giving the student 
training in elementary subjects with- 
out doing what practically amounts 
to tutoring is being avoided by 
putting her in class for the beginning 
work. For a third difficulty, the 
provision of faculty time for indi- 
vidual teaching, there seems no simple 
and obvious solution. The good, one 
almost might say the ideal, two-unit 
student is the plan’s best sales agent. 
She is stimulating and pleasant to 
work with. As was reported of one 
Junior this year, “She is a delightful 
person to teach—she somehow relates 
what she does to the rest of life and 
makes it real.” Members of the 
faculty have said that they felt 
teaching two-unit students gave them 
a better standard for judging the 
students in their classes. Neverthe- 
less when there is, as not infrequently 
happens, a concentration of two-unit 
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students in one department which 
may last for only a semester, it is not 
always easy to handle them. If a 
group is beginning the subject a 
special class may be formed, though 
such a solution is not always pos- 
sible because of diverging interests. 
Experience has shown the advisability 
of allocating a small sum for the 
teaching of each two-unit student, 
which makes it possible for the 
instructors or departments that have 
them to hire secretarial assistance or 
to lighten schedules in some other 
way so that time is released for two- 
unit teaching. The endowment of 
the plan would be the ideal way of 
financing it and so of meeting this 
difficulty. 

There is without doubt an advan- 
tage in having an experimental plan 
of this sort undertaken by what the 
Progressive Education Association 
calls a “traditional” college because 
the two-unit students are being tested 
by the same standards as the students 
in the regular course, and in the 
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classes they attend they are measuring 
themselves against the other students, 
Thus, while there are problems of 
administration such as the allocation 
of faculty time, for the student there 
are strong advantages, advantages 
which have proved themselves in the 
type of work done and in the records 
made by two-unit students. 

After four years the plan is now on 


a firmer foundation, outside interest | 


in it is growing, and an increasing 
number of excellent candidates are 
making inquiries concerning it and 
applying toenterit. For the student 
of initiative and maturity the two- 
unit plan affords a sound education of 
recognized high standing combined 
with an opportunity to develop her 


own program independently yet under | 


guidance. It is interesting that one 
of the oldest institutions for the 
higher education of women should 
offer to a selected group of promising 
students this unusual opportunity for 
individual work throughout the four 
years of their college course. 

(Vol. XI, No. 4] 




















jon A New Second-Year Course 


ges By E. D. McKENZIE 


rds Materials Read in the Second Year of German at Bethany College 


equire either the completion of a “reading knowledge” among our 
| of a second-year course or colleges and graduate schools. The 
ind ,a reading examination in German, student who has met his language 
ent | French, or Spanish shows that the requirements for a degree in college 
vo. | study of foreign language is con- all too often finds he has insufficient 
1 of | sidered of no little importance in the knowledge to meet the standards set 
neq | liberal-arts curriculum. Rightly or up in a graduate-school reading test. 
her | wrongly, they have tried in recent Undoubtedly, a good deal of his 
der | years to justify the existence of the difficulty is due to the fact that the 
one | modern-language requirement by the graduate school requires his “reading 
the | attempt to make language a tool knowledge” to be in a specific field, 
uld | subject. James B. Tharp, however, while, in all probability, his under- 
ing | in an article entitled “‘Foreign Lan- graduate requirement was general. 
for | guages and the Social Studies,” has The recognition of the fact that the 
our | pointed out that a much wider field lies German necessary for certain kinds 
before us if language study is presented of scientific work is of a peculiarly 
from the sociological point of view.' _ difficult nature has led to the estab- 
It is far from my intention to lishment of so-called “scientific Ger- 
overlook the importance of these man” courses in many colleges. These 
cultural and sociological aims in courses, in my opinion, have by no 
turning my attention to the problem means solved the problem. The 
arising from an effort to realize this average “‘scientific German” course 
“reading knowledge” aim which has_ is a mixture of chemical, biological, 
become the summum bonum of modern physical, and perhaps even some 
languages in so many colleges. One geological and mathematical German. 
needs to look only at the number of To be sure, the style of the writings 
candidates for advanced degrees at in these sciences may be homo- 
our leading universities who are geneous enough to permit of a general- 
struggling to pass a reading test in ization into a “scientific style,” but 
French or German, to realize how few the vocabularies of these various 
colleges are really attaining this fields differ widely. The same word 
objective. There is certainly a need often has a different meaning in 
"Educational Record, X1X (Oct., 1938), pp. 449-62. different fields, as the word der Zug. 
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The net result to the student in 
the usual scientific German course is 
a hodgepodge of terminology, one- 
third or one-fourth of which may be 
of specific value tohim. The material 
presented for reading is generally 
carefully edited with notes and vocab- 
ulary. Thus any similarity with the 
actual conditions under which the 
student is going to use his knowl- 
edge later is impossible. The student 
receives training neither in the use of 
a dictionary nor in reasoning inspired 
by a healthy and able imagination. 
The well-known “interlinears” and 
“‘ponies”’ soon put in their appearance. 
Further, the usual out-of-date material 
soon kills any interest that the stu- 
dent may have had at the outset of 
the course. The material to be read 
seldom approximates his course work 
in his major field. All the dangers 
attendant upon classroom procedure 
are present, also. The student can, 
and often does, get by without doing 
his lesson, or he can depend on 
whatever skill at bluffing he has 
developed in his school career to help 
him through here. The handicaps 
resulting from these practices become 
apparent when we find him face to 
face with a graduate-school reading 
test or examiner. And of far less 
use is his German when he tries to 
apply it later in some practical field 
of endeavor. 

Some colleges have a course in 
scientific German during the second 
year for those interested in scientific 
subjects. There is, of course, always 


the danger that the student is not 
sufficiently prepared for the difficulties 
presented by most scientific writings. 
This difficulty is one that can be 
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remedied, however, by better first. 
year preparation. But, in any case, 
the second year scientific-German 
course can but exist at the expense of 
those cultural and sociological aims 
already mentioned. 

To place the scientific-German 
course as the third year of German 
study means that for many students 
it would come in the junior or senior 
year. Thus, they do not have the 
use of their German at the time when 
they need it as a tool. Of course, for 
the prospective graduate students this 
handicap may be partially offset by 
the freshness of their German when 
they come to take a reading test at 
the university. Moreover, it is a 
debatable point whether the under- 
graduate student can afford three 
years for language study, since, 
with our present major and minor 
requirements, the student finds him- 
self hard pressed to get his required 
courses in other fields completed 
before graduation. 


ITH these factors in mind we 

have sought to develop at 
Bethany a second-year German course 
which should: first, accomplish a 
realization of the aims as set up in 
our catalogue, particularly proceeding 
from the general to the specific in| 
regard to the student’s own field; 
second, bring about a co-ordination 
of the language course with the 
general curriculum of the college; 
third, maintain the sociological and’ 
cultural aims consistent with a liberal- 
arts college; fourth, give the student 
the ability to translate and compre 
hend German in his own field; and,| 
fifth, encourage the student to ‘make 
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A SECOND-YEAR COURSE 


use of his language course instead of 
putting it away after graduation 


| (this applies particularly for the 
' student who is not going to graduate 





| greatly with the individual. 


school). 

Although this course has been 
developed in the field of German, it 
might also have advantages in the 
other modern languages as well. Per- 
haps the problem has been felt more 
acutely in German, however, because 
of the wide differences in vocabularies 
for the various fields. 

The methodology of this course 
varies somewhat from the usual class- 
room procedure. In a three-credit 
course there are but two, instead of 
the three, regular class meetings per 
week. At these meetings the regular 
literary German forms the basis of 
study with review of grammar effected 
by verb and achievement tests which 
are required at the rate of three a 
week. The third class meeting is 
replaced by a fifteen-minute weekly 
conference between each individual 
member of the class and the instructor. 
At this conference the student reports 
on outside reading in his own 
field. This material has been selected 
through the co-operation of the pro- 
fessor in charge of the student’s 
major field, and it is closely correlated 


| with the course content and the 


student’s ability. The student’s con- 
ference is on the same basis as a 
regular class period. The fact that 
the teacher is giving up fifteen 


minutes for his exclusive use gen- 


erally impresses the student that it is 
necessary for him to do his part, also. 

The assignment for the material to 
be covered in these conferences varies 
During 
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a semester of conferences, a student 
reading chemical German may cover 
only fifty to seventy-five pages, while 
one doing work in history or liter- 
ature, where the vocabulary does not 
differ much from that of the classroom 
work, may read four or five times as 
much. It has been found most feas- 
ible to make the assignments on a 
time, rather than on a quantity, basis. 
As a rule, two hours’ preparation for 
each conference is suggested, and 
after a little experience and acquaint- 
ance with the individual’s capabilities, 
the teacher soon becomes proficient 
in judging the honesty of the stu- 
dent’s work. 

The co-operation of the major 
professor in the related field is sought 
for the choosing of text material in 
order that as close correlation as 
possible between the German reading 
and the classwork in that field may 
be maintained. The other professor 
is also urged to give the student 
opportunity to use what knowledge 
he has acquired in his outside German 
reading. This may be done by having 
the student answer questions in class 
on material found in his German 
reading, or by reports based on that 
reading. The dean of the faculty 
recently expressed the wish that the 
day might come when every student 
would be required to answer some 
questions on his senior comprehensive 
examination which would test his 
ability to read a foreign language. 


S IS readily seen, the method is 
individualized education “with 

a vengeance.” It not only enjoys all 
the advantages accruing to that type 
of teaching, but also is subject to 
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all its weaknesses. Particularly is 
this true in the measurement of the 
progress of the individual. For prac- 
tical purposes we aim at a training 
which will enable the student to pass 
the reading tests given in some of our 
graduate schools. There is, however, 
a great variance in the standards set 
by different universities. Also, the 
materials used preclude any gradation 
in degree of difficulty. The emphasis, 
however, on the time rather than the 
quantity assignment equalizes this 
discrepancy in some degree. Cer- 
tainly an increase in the amount read 
during the constant time assignment 
is to be expected if the student is 
making progress. 

For our chemistry students we have 
found the various German technical 
bulletins and reports to be of great 
value. This is also true in biology 
and physics. Use of the new material 
in these publications usually stimu- 
lates the interest of student and 
professor alike since both are inter- 
ested in being in “on the ground 
floor” of scientific research. It has 
the advantage also of being precisely 
the type of material the student will 
want to translate in later years, 
either in graduate school or elsewhere. 
There still remains a great deal to be 
done in the closer correlation of these 
materials with the student’s own field. 
This is, in fact, one of the major 
problems the solution of which we are 
seeking at present. There is, how- 
ever, the danger that too close 
“correlation” will result in the same 
“edited” textbooks which, as just 
stated, provide no realistic work- 
ing conditions and tend to kill student 
initiative and interest. 
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ANY of the results of this 
system have no doubt been 
apparent to the reader. I should 
like, however, to present in the 
following summary the results which 
we have observed at Bethany. 
An increased interest in language 
study has been observed because the 
student is reading material that is 





interesting to him since it is in his | 


own field; a practical use for his 
language is quite apparent; the 
untangling of difficulties in his con- 
ferences makes the solving of similar 
problems in his classroom German 
seem important and interesting; and 
the translating of difficult German 
in conference makes the literary 
German appear simple and results 
in greater appreciation of literature 
and a higher quality of classroom 
work. This result is therefore also 
a contribution toward the realization 
of the cultural aims of modern- 
language teaching. 

As a result of these procedures some 


students report an increased ability | 


in their own field. The actual infor- 
mation contained in the student's 
outside reading often contributes 
greatly to his knowledge of his own 
major field. Moreover, the student 
becomes acquainted with new sources 
of information, and, what is more 
important, learns to use the sources 
independent of vocabularies and notes 
and under conditions where he realizes 
his ability to translate. One stu- 


dent’s comment was, “I know I can 
translate now if I can usea dictionary.” 

The meeting every week for fifteen 
minutes establishes a personal contact 
which results in better student-teacher 
relationships. 


The common effort 
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this | toward solution of a difficult passage out that there seems to be a great 
een | engenders the student’s respect for opportunity for graded textbooks and 
uld | the teacher and yet shows him the _ standardized measurements of prog- 
the | teacher as a human being. Theclose ress. Such textbooks and materials 
ich | contact bars all hope of bluffing and ought, as already stated, to avoid the 
results in a better prepared and conse- errors of the usual scientific German 
quently better understood lesson. textbook with its carefully edited 
The co-operation between depart- vocabularies and notes. 
ments is certainly a healthy and 
his | beneficial result. It makes for a 
his | true co-ordination of the college 
the | program with the resultant unified 
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DistrRiBUTION OF OuTsIDE READING FIELDs IN 
GERMAN 31-32 (SEconD-YEAR GERMAN) 
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on | minute limit. It has been found best 

m- | toset a regular schedule with appoint- | Our experience with this new sys- 
ments fifteen minutes apart. Thus tem has been most satisfactory, and 
me | somesemblance of order is maintained. it is hoped that we may through 
ity | The variety of text material taxes refinement and improvement approxi- 
or- | the ability of the teacher to the mate our established aim—a reading 
t's | utmost. As may beseen from TableI, knowledge of German. Who knows 
tes | reading was carried on in seven but that in so doing we shall also 
wn | fields last year and in eight this year. come closer to realizing our other 
nt | Inconclusion, I should like to point aims, cultural and sociological? 

“es [Vol. XI, No. 4] 














How to Conduct Field Trips 


By CARL M. MARCY 


Drawn from Five Years’ Experience in Conducting the Field Trips for 
the Columbia College Course, Contemporary Civilization 


OST teachers have at one 
time or another experienced 
surprise or shock at the 


things their students remember. They 
are more likely to recall some strange 
phrase from a lecture, or an incident 
used to illustrate a point, than they 
are to remember the idea the speaker 
so carefully expounded. Cold facts 
learned by rote in a history class 
come alive when dramatized in a 
historical movie and remain as vivid 
memories—another proof that learn- 
ing takes place more easily if auditory 
and visual sensations are evoked. 
Field trips have developed extensively 
in recent years to take advantage of 
students’ phenomenal memory for 
facts and things seen and heard 
in strange surroundings and under 
unusual conditions. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to tell the teacher that some facts 
can better be taught by visiting the 
place where the event occurs. The 
individual teacher must determine 
whether the facilities of the com- 
munity and the content of his courses 
so coincide as to make some visits 
educationally valuable. The concern 
here is to suggest matters of procedure 
and organization in the conduct of 
such trips. 
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Once the teacher has decided that a 
visit to a particular place is advis. 
able—whether it be a local industrial 
plant, a public utility, the governing 
body of the city, or the court— 
permission must be had for the visit 
on a particular day. Let us suppose 
the visit is to be made to the XYZ 
corporation to observe some phase 
of industrial activity. The procedure 
to be followed should normally involve 
two steps. 

First, in the event no one is per- 
sonally known at the company’s 
offices, a visit or telephone call will 
be necessary in order to obtain per- 
mission for the field trip. At this 
time the purpose of the visit should 





be outlined to the company official 
so that it can be decided whether the | 
XYZ corporation can offer the educa- 
tional features which the teacher | 
expects. It may be that at this 
time the teacher himself will wish to | 
observe the activities of the company; | 
someone must be a liaison between 
what has occurred in the classroom 
and what is to be seen at the plant. 
A date should also be fixed, subject 
to later confirmation. It is also wise | 
to ascertain the number of students | 
who can be accommodated and to be 
sure the company knows their approxi- | 
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mate age and whether the group is 
to be mixed or not. Knowledge of 
| the age and number of students will 
help the host provide adequate and 
competent persons to accompany the 
| visitors. 
Second, immediately after this pre- 
liminary visit or telephone call a 
letter of confirmation should be 
directed to the person with whom 
the arrangements have been made. 
This should restate all the pertinent 
information as to the visit, such as 
time, place, and number of students. 
It is also advisable to offer to tele- 
phone again a day or two prior to 
the visit so that its convenience can 
again be verified. Even though there 
appears to be no necessity for this 
final telephone call it should not be 
omitted. It is highly embarrassing 
for the teacher to arrive with an 
eager group of students and find 
no one expects them. 


HEN arrangements for the 
trip have been completed there 
remains the job of preparing the 
students for a visit. Some material 
on the XYZ corporation or on the 
processes to be observed there should 
be given to the students. It may be 
well to have some class discussion 
as to the questions which might 
properly be raised. Failure to pre- 
_ pare the class adequately in advance 
of the visit is likely to lead to an 
agonizing silence when some guide 
| asks: “What do you want to see or 
know?” The host can make the 
visit much more interesting if he feels 
the class understands some of the 
problems the company faces. 
Despite the fact that the students 
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may have been well-primed with 
material which should produce ques- 
tions in their minds, the teacher must 
also be prepared. Any reluctance 
on the part of the students to ask 
questions must be offset by the 
readiness of the teacher to sustain 
the visitors’ end of the trip. To 
feel that the teacher’s responsibility 
ends once students and host have 
been brought together is a mistake. 
Only by understanding what is to 
be seen can the teacher carry the 
visitors’ load in the event his students 
fail him. 

The attitude of the visitor should 
be that of one trying to learn all he 
can from the XYZ corporation. While 
the student should be prepared to ask 
questions, he should not make himself 
an apostle for his book learning— 
foisting his ideas upon the _ host. 
Business organizations are frequently 
touchy upon such items as labor 
policy and wages. Questions here 
should be discreet and general and 
for the purpose of supplementing 
knowledge. Criticism can be more 
courteously expressed in the classroom. 

The student must also be impressed 
with the fact that he is a guest of the 
company and that the company is 
supplying guides and interrupting its 
processes in order to accommodate 
guests. The fact that the student 
is a guest should reflect itself in his 
dress, his manners, his attention, and 
his appreciation of the courtesy ex- 
tended. Sweat shirts or anklets may 
be as offensive to the host as inatten- 
tion or disregard of the host’s warnings. 

It is nearly impossible to keep the 
students from wandering away from 
the guide during the course of the 
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visit. Some operations will appeal 
to a few students while the others are 
in a hurry to be on their way. A 
frank recognition of this difficulty 
discussed with the students in advance 
of the trip will limit wandering to 
some extent. The personalities of the 
guide and teacher as well as their 
ability to determine when a particular 
operation has served its purpose will 
also prevent some wandering. It is 
probably better to move on to other 
operations before the group is com- 
pletely satisfied than to wait until 
the interest of all but one or two 
has waned. 

It is well to point out to the class 
that the reputation of the school and 
its graduates is likely to depend on 
the impression they make as visitors. 
Business men do not have much to 
do with schools except as they are 
sold season athletic tickets, solicited 
for contributions, and interviewed by 
graduates for jobs. The business 
man’s whole attitude toward a school 
and its graduates may depend on a 
few miscellaneous meetings, of which 
this is one. It is not uncommon to 
have hosts speak of the group from 
Hotcha University who visited them 
earlier, paid no attention to the 
guides, and departed with costly 
souvenirs. Such conduct hurts the 
reputation of the school and injures 
the chances of its graduates to get 
employment later. 

The teacher must have some method 
of knowing the number of students 
who will make the trip. This presents 
no particular problem when the trip 
is compulsory or when the trip is 
made by the class during school 
hours. If the visit is purely optional, 
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however, the teacher is likely to fing 
that he overestimates the number of 
students who will show up for the 
trip. It does not create a good 
impression to appear with four or 
five students when the host has been 
expecting twenty. In such a cas 
it would probably be better to notify 
the company that the trip has been 
canceled and then retire to some 
secluded spot and bemoan your efforts 
and the students’ lack of interest; yet 
it is hard to blame the students for 
choosing a game of ball or a motion 
picture rather than several hour 
trudging through a factory, much as 
we would like to think the educational 
activity should prevail. In the event 
a compulsory-trip plan is rejected— 
and there is much to be said against 
compulsion—some system of signing 
up for the trip followed by a roll call 
may be used. Thus the students 
who indicated they would be present 
and then were absent can be brought 
to the teacher’s attention. Excuses 
for the cases of unavoidable absence 
must be provided in order to avoid 
inequities. 

Another element of conduct which 
must be watched is that of getting 
the trip started promptly and arriving 
at the plant on time. 
have the students meet some place 
and then proceed to the XYZ cor- 
poration as a group, rather than to 
have them meet at the plant. If the 
company office is chosen as the 
meeting place, there are sure to be 
stragglers who will have to be assigned 
special guides in order to find the 
group. If the class meets and then 
proceeds to the plant, no one should 
be permitted to join the group once 
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it has left for its destination. Stu- 
dents attempting to join the trip 
late are likely to have missed some 
important instruction or to commit 
some grievous blunder. I recall the 
case of one student who arrived 
late at our meeting place and decided 
to proceed on to the plant alone. 
After an hour of travel he arrived at 
the plant only to find that activity 
at the factory had necessitated the 
cancellation of the trip. 


HETHER the student should 

make some written report on 
the visit is a matter which must be 
left to each teacher. If a report is 
required care must be taken that the 
visit is not spoiled by too much 
formality of questioning and note- 
taking. Too often the student will 
ask a question and then become so 
involved in getting the answer written 
down that much of the answer falls 
on deaf ears. A spontaneous dis- 
cussion is better than one designed 
to supply information for subsequent 
essays. It is better to have the 
student ‘‘soak up”’ what he can see 
and hear rather than jot down a 
mass of unrelated facts which he 
later may or may not be able to put 
into a coherent written form. The 
teacher can better get facts such as 
wages, number of employees, output, 
and the like and supply them to 
the student. 

Before the teacher takes his class 
to visit any organization he should 
consider the adaptability of that 
organization to the age of the class 
group. It may well be that first- 
graders would like to visit the police 
department. The visit may help 
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make them better junior G-Men. 
But the police department may better 
be visited to more advantage at some 
later time in the student’s education. 
A sociology or political-science student 
would probably get more from such a 
visit. The police department may 
be interesting for students from six 
to sixty, but common sense and 
facilities will not permit a visit by 
every age-group every year. The 
police department has other things 
to do than act as a community 
receptionist. One research labora- 
tory in New York City is glad to 
have visiting students if they are 
majors in engineering and in their 
last year of study. They want no 
other visitors because they feel that 
for both them and the students it 
is a waste of time. 

A common mistake in conducting 
trips is to make the visiting group 
too large. The size of the group 
should not be determined by the 
number enrolled in the class or the 
adequacy of the transportation accom- 
modations, but rather by the facilities 
of the place to be visited. Those 
facilities vary from organization to 
organization. If the trip is going 
to resolve itself into a round-table 
discussion with some business execu- 
tive, as many as thirty may be 
accommodated. On the other hand, 
if the visit is to be to some factory 
where only one guide is supplied, the 
group should not include more than 
eight or ten, unless the operations 
to be seen are self-explanatory. There 
is no point in taking students on 
trips merely for the sake of taking 
them on trips. They must be able to 
see, hear, and learn. 
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The most important thing to keep 
in mind is that all such group visits 
are possible only because of the 
courtesy of the host. Though public- 
relations counsel may have advised 
that student visits be permitted or 
encouraged, visitors do disrupt busi- 
ness. To keep in mind the kindness 
of the host in granting the privilege 
of a visit should lead to a letter of 
thanks. A simple “thank you” at 
the end of the visit does not carry 
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nearly the weight of an appreciative 
letter written after the visit js 
completely over. 





Great care must be taken by schools 
as they develop field-work programs, 
They must not so overextend | 
program that hosts get tired of seeing | 
them. At the same time a properly | 
balanced and carefully handled series 
of visits does much to help the 
business world present its problems 
to youth. [Vol. XI, No. 4) 
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A General College at Work 


By WILLIAM D. WILKINS 


The Objectives of the General College of St. Louis University 
with Some Description of Its Courses 


HAT is to be done with the 

\ N / large group of young people, 

graduates of high school, too 
young for industry, who can gain 
little from the traditional liberal-arts 
curriculum? Certainly it can hardly 
be disputed that they still have 
needs, more imperative perhaps than 
their more academically apt brethren. 
Experience with them has demon- 
strated that they are not without 
capacity to learn, though failure to 
achieve on a high level in a traditional 
curriculum may have discouraged 
them to such an extent that some 
have embraced the apostleship of 
inertia. Their interests may be less 
various than the normal group but 
to them these interests are no less 
compelling. While not a potential 
community of scholars, they have 
possibilities and we have a correlative 
responsibility. 

It used to be fashionable to dub 
this group “‘the lost generation,” but 
we are finding that it is much more 
challenging to fashion a school to 
meet their interests, needs, and 
Such a school is the 


versity. This paper will attempt to 
describe its innovations in point of 
view, curriculum, and method. The 
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testing program will be but briefly 
alluded to, for its unique features will 
be described more fully elsewhere. 

The General College is designed 
primarily to provide for the personal 
development of the individual. The 
primary concern of the instructors is 
to help the student to know himself 
and his capacities, to set goals and 
purposes, and to achieve these pur- 
poses by applying his powers to 
challenging problems. Each is thus 
stimulated to achieve commensurate 
with his ability, and does not com- 
pete with arbitrary standards set 
in advance. 

Such knowledge of the student 
presupposes a thorough testing pro- 
gram, of course, and strenuous efforts 
have been spent to make the program 
adequate. Various tests of general 
academic ability have been given, 
together with tests of special aptitude, 
personality, attitude, and habits of 
work. The student is taken where he 
is in his stage of maturation, and 
training emphasizes the maturing 
student’s adjustment to his present 
environment and his problems in an 
evolving society. 

The newly organized courses, plac- 
ing emphasis upon experience and 
marking a notable departure from. 
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the usual course content and pro- 
cedure, have been carefully planned 
to meet two major objectives: the 
development of those personal atti- 
tudes, principles, and masteries essen- 
tial to successful individual living; and 
the development of a background of 
acquaintance, understanding, atti- 
tudes, and convictions concerning the 
complex physical and social environ- 
ment of modern life most conducive 
to successful and co-operative social 
living in America. It might be 
relevant to state at this point that 
techniques had to be developed to 
explore various of these new areas. 
For instance, techniques to measure 
attitudes and convictions had to be 
devised to meet the needs of the 
group. Professor Clement Mihano- 
vich sampled the reactions to social 
stimuli in several areas, and from 
these data he was able to plot the 
more serious needs of his students. 


HE General College differs from 
other colleges and schools of the 
University in the following ways: it 
is not preparatory to any other course, 
but is terminal; it is not vocational, 
but is strictly developmental and 
cultural; it measures progress not by 
credits or subject-matter mastery, 
but rather by growth and personal 
development of the individual. It 
does not accumulate credits toward 
any college or university degrees. 
The student body is distinctly a 
heterogeneous group. They repre- 
sent various socioeconomic levels, and 
differ in aptitude, training, and experi- 
ence. Some have had several years 
in college and found a traditional 
college unsuited to their needs. Some 
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have but recently graduated from 
high school and have as their main 
problem just plain growing up. Some 
are academically able; many have 
backgrounds of academic disability, 
Variations in sociability and versa. 
tility of interest are marked. Devia. 
tions from the average in personality 
adjustment, often the concomitants 
of educational failure, are frequent, 
and the emotional and social prob. 
lems present an obstacle to learning 
and a challenge for guidance. A 
relatively high incidence of academic 
disability in certain areas makes some 
remedial work necessary. One of the 
most common needs is improvement 
in reading ability. 

Reports on progress differ radically 
from the marking systems in other 
colleges—What a blessing, the stu- 
dents tell us. There are no letter or 
numerical marks, nor are the reports 
based exclusively on subject-matter 
mastery. The reports are concerned 
with a description of the student at 
work in those areas of development 
and growth which constitute the 
composite objective of the program. 
For instance, it is difficult to measure 
the development of new and con- 
structive attitudes toward all school 
work, but we believe that this is 
one of our prime concerns. Progress 
in this regard is measured through 
frequent conferences with the indi- 
vidual and attention to his habits 
of work and evidence of interest. It 
is recognized that there will be lapses 
and divagations in these regards. 


The faculty often finds itself remem- | 


bering the saying: “Perfection is 
made up of trifles, but perfection 1s 
no trifle.” It will readily be recog- 
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GENERAL COLLEGE AT WORK 


nized that such personal attention to 
the individual takes time and effort. 
Each instructor sets aside definite 
class periods for conference with 
individual students and for directed 
study and informal discussions. 

As a more tangible mark of progress 
provision is made for the possibility 
of transfer to other colleges. Stu- 
dents who have successfully com- 
pleted at least one full year in the 
General College will be recommended 
for admission to degree-conferring 
colleges of the University on the 
following conditions: that the faculty 
give a recommending vote concerning 
college ability; that the student meet 
a certain standard in the special 
recommending examinations; and that 
the Committee on Educational Policies 
vote the recommendation. 

In certain instances the Committee 
on Educational Policies will evaluate 
the General College courses in terms 
of hours of credit to be transferred to 
a degree-conferring college to which 
the student is being recommended. 
This is done only when the instructor 
so recommends, when a special exami- 
nation has been passed, and when the 
permission of the director of the 
department has been granted. 

Students of the General College are 
eligible for, and are urged to take 
part in, those student activities which 
do not specify academic credit stand- 
ing for eligibility. They may not 
participate in intercollegiate athletics. 
The religious activities, publications, 
dramatics, band, glee club, orchestra, 
and the various literary clubs and 
intramural sports are open to stu- 
dents of the General College. The 
students have organized their own 
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activities to supplement these. It 
was interesting to observe how soon 
they wanted representation in the 
Student Government Organization, 
how they liked to participate in the 
general University activities, how 
jealous they were of the good name 
of their group. 


HE basis for the curriculum was 
described in the opening of this 
article. The implementation of that 
philosophy in terms of the program 
of studies is probably one of the most 
interesting features of the program. 
A few of the courses will be described. 
The Psycho-social Environment of 
Man has achieved a high correlation 
between classwork and the field. Mr. 
Clement Mihanovich has visited and 
studied with the group the meetings 
of the Civic Institute, the slum 
districts of St. Louis, the water- 
front, the municipal auditorium, the 
Psychiatric-Child Guidance Clinic, 
the police headquarters in all of its 
ramifications, the city courts, the city 
sanitarium, various training schools, 
Jefferson Barracks, and other places 
of interest. The students have con- 
sidered groups and individuals and 
their rights and obligations; the 
influence of past cultures upon the 
present and upon man today; the 
influence of man upon institutions 
and societies such as the church, 
state, school, and the family, and 
their influence in turn upon man; the 
effects of such products of the mind 
of man as invention, medicine, art, 
and urban and rural development 
upon society. Students are particu- 
larly enthusiastic about the relation- 
ship between the things they do in 
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class and the outside activities in 
which they engage. In all of the 
activities, attention is directed toward 
arriving at better attitudes, a need 
mentioned earlier in this article. 

In a course on the Art of Study and 
Thinking the student is helped to 
study himself. The tests he takes 
are interpreted to him, so that he is 
helped to understand where he stands 
and how he may go about self- 
improvement. He is supervised in 
his study and in his reading, and is 
helped to work out a budget of his 
time and activities. The class engages 
in frequent discussions on how to 
develop effective habits of living 
and work. 

The English program is largely reme- 
dial. Diagnostic tests have revealed 
grave weaknesses and the instructor 
emphasizes reading, speaking, and 
writing English correctly. Increase 
of vocabulary, logical thinking, and 
methods of developing topics of 
thought into paragraphs are taught. 
Critical inspection is made of various 
types of modern writing—news stories, 
editorials, propaganda, advertising, 
and the like—and of public and 
private speeches. 

The physical environment of man 
receives attention. The place of the 
facts of physics in modern life—the 
radio, the engine, the refrigerator—is 
given major emphasis. This demands 
that the student become familiar 
with various states in which matter 
appears, with the different forms in 
which energy exists, and with the 
transformations from one form to 
another. The scientific method, by 
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which man has learned the laws of 
nature and applies them for his 
purposes, is examined and illustrated 
with examples from the present-day 
world. The application of the scientific 
method to the solution of all their pur. 
poses is a transfer value striven for. 

The Art of Living concerns itself 
with the meaning of life. The instru. 
ments valuable for forging life into a 
coherent whole are analyzed. It is 
demonstrated how these give the 
motive power wherewith man effec. 
tively molds character. Standards of 
morality and thought are rigidly 
appraised and clearly set forth. The 
formation of ideals and practices of 
reasoned and fruitful conduct are 
studied. 

The foregoing samples from the 
curriculum in action indicate some- 
thing of what is being done. Broader 
courses in the realms of personality 
and mental health, American life and 
institutions, the psychology of senses 
and mind, reading for leisure, and 
similar areas of approach are planned. 
The whole program is looked upon as 
tentative and experimental, and will 
undergo continuous revision. 

Best evidence that the program is 
somewhat successful is the interest 
of the students in their work. Dis- 
cussion carries on into the noon hour 
and after school. Since the teachers 


treat of things interesting to the stu- | 


dents, of things which meet expressed 
needs, and since they adapt the work 
to the maturation and capacity of 
the group, it is not surprising that the 
enthusiasm and interest of _ the 
students run high. [Vol. XI, No. 4] 
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Social-Science Survey Course 
for Freshmen’ 


In the fall of 1935 the University of 
North Carolina replaced its conven- 
tional freshman survey of European 
history with a course called Social 
Science 1-2-3, given co-operatively 
by the Departments of History, 
Political Science, Sociology, and Eco- 
nomics. This change was made as a 
part of the program to establish a 
basic curriculum for the first two 
years and came as a result of the 
demand of the post-war years for the 
adaptation of educational procedures 
to modern needs and conditions. A 
“spadework”’ committee, laboring for 
many months, had examined the 
content of survey courses in the social 
sciences of other institutions and 
attempted to formulate a philosophy 
of education in an effort to work out a 
satisfactory synopsis for the new 
course. It eventually submitted two 
plans, one involving the functional or 
institutional organization of material 
and the other, the chronological. 
The course as eventually worked out 
represents a fusion of the two points of 
view with the chronological dominant. 

A committee composed of the heads 
of the departments just mentioned 
has, in theory and in the final analysis, 
complete control with the authority 
of recommending the appointment of 


Prepared by Cecil Johnson, of the Social 
Science Staff, with the assistance of Carl H. Pegg, 

ecutive Secretary of the course, University of 
North Carolina. 
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staff members, presenting a budget to 
the administration, and determining 
the content of the course. In prac- 
tice, the first two of these functions 
are exercised in consultation with the 
course chairman and executive sec- 
retary; and the staff itself, in pro- 
tracted sessions, usually decides just 
what materials and assignments shall 
go into the syllabus. The members 
of the staff are drawn from the four 
departments concerned, and it is 
interesting and stimulating to sit in 
a staff meeting and hear representa- 
tives of different departments, and 
of different fields within the same 
department, explain where they think 
the emphasis should be placed. The 
weighting of the staff with instructors 
from the History Department reflects 
both the chronological approach of the 
course and its historical antecedent. 
As originally planned and given the 
course extended from the prehistoric 
period to the present. It was soon 
felt by a majority of the staff that 
the time available (three meetings a 
week for the year) did not permit such 
attenuation. As the syllabus has 
been re-worked from time to time the 
tendency has been to decrease the 
period covered and to broaden the 
scope. This trend seems likely to 
continue. At present, the subject- 
matter of the first and second quarters 
of the course is concerned with the 
origin and development during the 
last thousand years, of the political, 
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economic, and social institutions, 
forces, and problems which are the 
common heritage of the peoples of 
the Western world today. Here are 
treated such elements of modern 
civilization as European expansion 
and the problem of imperialism; the 
rise of urbanism, the middle class, 
political centralization, and _ repre- 
sentative government; the origin and 
development of national patriotism; 
the growth of science and its utiliza- 
tion for the control of the forces of 
nature; the rise of modern capitalism, 
the machine process, and mass pro- 
duction; the appearance of modern 
social and economic problems and 
efforts at social control. The third 
quarter is concerned with the con- 
temporary period and is divided into 
three parts: a discussion of recent 
developments in Europe, including 
co-operation in the Scandinavian 
countries and the Far East; a con- 
sideration of the problems immedi- 
ately facing the United States such as 
those connected with agriculture and 
conservation, labor, business, the fam- 
ily, crime, population and race, social 
security, the South, and American 
foreign policies, both commercial and 
diplomatic; a survey of the status 
of civilization in the twentieth cen- 
tury which is essentially an effort to 
summarize and synthesize the inter- 
relation of science, religion, and 
philosophy in the light of the neces- 
sity for innovation and adjustment in 
contemporary life. Altogether nearly 
one-fourth of the assignments are 
devoted to the United States. 

The philosophy of the course is 
suggested by a paragraph from the 
Preface of the syllabus: 
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The development and consideration of 
these aspects of life should serve to make 
the student familiar with the chief 
characteristics of Western civilization; to 
let him see how it has grown and changed, 
and how it has come to be as it is; to 
deepen his understanding of human 
nature through a study of what man has 
believed, done, and undertaken in the 
past; to give him some description of the 
institutions through which much of life 
is made effective; and to afford him 
background, perspective, and awareness 
which will aid him in interpreting and 
evaluating his experiences and ideas. 


The vehicle which carries the course 
is not a textbook but a syllabus 
which for the first four years was put 
out from quarter to quarter. Each 
assignment has: an introductory state- 
ment which varies from a paragraph 
to several pages; a reference to one or 
more textbooks available in quantity 
in the General College library, at 
least one of which the student is ex- 
pected to read by way of preparation; 
references to more complete accounts 
of the topic; an outline for the class 
discussion; and a series of questions 
designed both to stimulate and to 
test thought. The work is given in 
twenty-five or so sections of thirty 
students each and, as far as possible, 
the instructor teaches the same stu- 
dents throughout the year. Though 
most students are in average or “B” 
sections, there are four “‘A”’ sections 
for the better prepared and the more 
capable and as many “‘C”’ sections for 
the poorly prepared and the less 
capable. Each instructor makes his 
own course, placing the emphasis 
where he pleases, and except for an 
occasional objective quiz there are no 
uniform tests and examinations. Each 
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instructor sets his own requirement in 
collateral reading, arranges his own 
plan of conferences, and marks his 
own quiz and examination papers. 

An important feature is the General 
College library which was established 
especially for the course and has been 
characterized as the workshop of the 
course. Made possible by a gift of 
$6,000 from one of the foundations, 
the library is maintained by a 
revolving fund which is created by a 
fee of $3.00 a year collected from 
each one taking the course. Advan- 
tageously located on the first floor 
of the University library, it contains 
books of two general kinds: first, the 
books and pamphlets, in quantities of 
twenty to sixty-five, to which refer- 
ences are made in the syllabus—these 
must be used in the building except 
from nine in the evening until nine- 
thirty in the morning; second, around 
the walls and within reach of the 
casual reader, carefully selected vol- 
umes—classics and best sellers—which 
should be of interest for collateral 
reading. On the periodical table 
about fifteen top-flight magazines and 
the New York Times are available. A 
sum ranging from $1,500 to $2,500 is 
spent annually for books and maga- 
zines. A trained librarian who has 
had advanced work in history is in 
charge. She busies herself not only 
in supervising the room and in making 
an attractive display of new books 
but in recommending books to those 
coming to her for suggestions. She is 
assisted by self-help students paid by 
the National Youth Administration. 

The response to the course has been 
favorable. Student interest is good. 
Class discussion is frequently spon- 
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taneous and at times, when con- 
troversial topics are being considered, 
even acrimonious. Faculty advisers, 
who are in a position to get student 
“off the record” opinion, report fa- 
vorable comments from advisees and 
say that though the course is not re- 
garded as being especially difficult it 
emphatically is not regarded as easy. 
Slow readers have trouble in getting 
over the assignments. 

At least two criticisms might be 
mentioned. There is not enough 
time to cover adequately the material. 
Five hours a week, instead of three, 
would permit a more leisurely journey 
with more interesting side trips. But 
at present the prospect for an increase 
in time is not promising. In the 
second place, as the course is now 
given, it is difficult to maintain uni- 
form standards. An analysis of marks 
of all instructors over the period of a 
year revealed wide variations in dis- 
tribution. One solution of this prob- 
lem might be to emphasize the 
selection of good teachers and quali- 
fied instructors and to let marks take 
care of themselves. Obviously, uni- 
formity in standards is almost impos- 
sible to achieve in any course in the 
social sciences with such a broad scope 
in which the instructor is given 
such latitude. 

In conclusion it should perhaps be 
emphasized that the course is still in 
the formative stage. Staff meetings 
are held from time to time; various 
assignments are evaluated and some- 
times eliminated in favor of new 
ones; procedures and points of view 
are discussed at length. The course is 
still far from being static and will, in 
all probability, be revised each year. 
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Librarians’ Training’ 

The reports from public-school 
systems received by the American 
Library Association in the fall of 1938 
show that in 22 cities school librarians 
who hold the degree B.A. in L.S. or 
B.S. in L.S. are granted the same 
status, particularly in respect to 
salary, as teachers with the degree 
M.A. or M.S. It has since been 
learned that some of these school 
systems make no distinction between 
the Bachelors’ and the Masters’ 
degrees in determining salary sched- 
ules for teachers. In 1g other cities 
the status of school librarians with 
the professional degree differs from 
that of teachers who have Masters’ 
degrees. These 41 school systems 
returned replies to a questionnaire on 
statistics of school libraries which 
was sent to 70 school systems employ- 
ing more than one school librarian. 

Sixteen states are represented in 
the first group of cities and 16 states 
and the District of Columbia in the 
second group, with g states in both 
groups. Since all geographic sections 
of the country are represented, it is 
apparent that the question of the 
status of school librarians in relation 
to that of teachers is limited neither 
to a few states nor to certain regions. 
The presence of g states in both 
groups indicates also that no general 
policy on the matter has influenced 
the decision of school systems within 
a single state. Each city system has 
acted independently in establishing 
the status of school librarians. 

The degrees B.A. in L.S. and 
B.S. in L.S. represent five years of 


*Reported by Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, editor of 
the Bulletin of the American Library Association. 
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education beyond high-school gradua. 
tion. The fifth year is devoted to the 
study of librarianship for admission 
to which a Bachelor’s degree from 
an approved institution is required, 
Moreover, the library schools granting 
these degrees are organized on a 
graduate basis; their methods of 
selection aim at the admission of 
college graduates of superior scholar- 
ship and ability as prospective librar- 
ians. Because librarianship is a new 
field for college graduates, the degree 
awarded on recommendation of the 
Association of American Universities 
is the second Bachelor’s degree. The 
Master’s degree in library science is 
granted on completion of at least one 
additional year of professional study, 
which is preferably preceded by one 
or more years of library experience. 
When these facts are understood by 
educational authorities, the Bachelor’s 
degree in library science is often 
accepted as the equivalent of a 
Master’s degree. 

The Board of Education for Librar- 
ianship and the Board on Salaries, 
Staff and Tenure of the American 
Library Association strongly urge 
that the Bachelor’s degree in library 
science receive the same rating in the 
application of salary schedules as the 
Master’s degree in a subject field, 
since both these degrees normally 


represent five years of education | 


beyond high-school graduation. In 
fairness to librarians who hold the 
Bachelor’s degree in library science 
the two boards recommend adoption 
of this policy in the employment of all 
professional librarians in schools, both 
publicly and privately supported, and 
in all institutions of higher education. 
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A sexr-supportine loan library for 
students, faculty, and personnel of the 
Catholic University of America was 
recently inaugurated. The plan met 
with immediate success according to 
the librarian, since two-thirds of the 
books are off the shelves on loan all 
the time. 


Tue thirty-second annual convention 
of the Special Libraries Association 
will be held in Indianapolis, June 3-6, 
with headquarters at the Claypool 
Hotel. “Utilization of Resources” 
will be the theme of the program. 


Tue Golden Jubilee debt-reduction 
campaign of the Catholic University 
of America has shown gratifying 
progress, university officials announce. 
Nearly $500,000 of the $1,500,000 
campaign has already been raised. 


A pormrrory and a dining hall will 
be erected on the campus of Colby 
Junior College to be ready for occu- 
pancy next September. The erection 
of the new dormitory, which will be 
known as Abbey Hall, is made possible 
by a gift of $50,000 by Mrs. Emily F. 
Abbey, of Springfield, Massachusetts. 


A coursE on “‘The Housing Move- 
ment,” with a seminar series on 
problems in housing policy, is to be 
offered at the University of California. 
The course will deal directly with the 
problems of slum clearance and 
low-rent housing. Catherine Bauer, 


special consultant to Nathan Strauss, 
United States Housing Authority 
administrator, has accepted the Rosen- 
berg Professorship in public social 
services, in order to teach the course. 


A counsetor system for Sopho- 
mores has been initiated at Yale 
University. The new plan will be 
similar to the tutorial systems used 
at Oxford, Cambridge, and Harvard. 
Sophomores will be assigned to a 
fellow or an associate fellow of their 
college, who will act as their counselor 
until graduation unless some change 
is deemed necessary. In the capacity 
of counselor, the fellow will guide the 
student in selecting his major and in 
making choices of electives. 


The eighth annual Retail Sales Insti- 
tute, conducted by the School of 
Commerce of the University of Den- 
ver, will be held from April 1 to 
April 26. The Institute is designed 
to meet the needs of business people 
who wish to study special subjects 
for personal and professional improve- 
ment. The Institute will include 
courses in Business Mathematics, Fun- 
damentals of Apparel Selling, Book 
Review and Current Events, Teacher 
and Personnel Work, and Psychology 
Applied—Human Behavior. 


A new course in social technology, 
pointing out the interrelations between 
science and civilization, is being offered 


at Colby College by William T. Bovie, 
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the inventor of the electric scalpel 
which makes bloodless surgery pos- 
sible. The aim of this course is 
twofold: to give students going into 
chemistry or physics an idea of the 
sociological implications of their work; 
and to give students entering the 
fields of economics, social service, or 
government a background knowledge 
of present-day scientific techniques 
and the problems in human welfare 
which scientific discoveries may solve. 


A FUND to be used to provide 
scholarships for public-school grad- 
uates has been set up by Yale Uni- 
versity as the result of a bequest of 
$233,200 from the estate of the late 
Alexander G. Mercer, of Newport, 
Rhode Island. Harvard University 
received the same amount, while 
lesser sums were apportioned to 
Brown, University of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Franklin and Marshall, 
Kenyon, Hobart, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Bowdoin. 


Reouirep of Freshmen at Knox 
College is the course entitled ‘The 
Middle West: an Approach to Learn- 
ing and Living through Examination 
of the Student’s Own Environment.” 
One of the objectives of the new 
course, which is founded on the 
principle of associating previous inter- 
ests and knowledge with new learning, 
is to strengthen those interests and 
thus to increase a student’s use of 
what he already knows. It is also 
designed to encourage the student’s 
conscious analysis of the natural and 
social situation in which he lives. 
For the student’s initial guidance a 
faculty committee has prepared a 
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syllabus of fifty-one pages. It provides 
a basic, descriptive outline of the 
geological, geographical, economic, 
and sociological factors in the settle. 
ment and development of the Upper 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys. 


Upon the demand of a large group 
of students who seek to understand 
the racial and religious antipathies 
to which many of the world’s current 
troubles are attributed, a course in 
comparative religion has been initiated 
at Simmons College. The course was 
planned entirely by undergraduates 
with the approval of the College 
administration. It was initiated by 
the various religious clubs of the col. 
lege who united with the Y.W.C.A, in 
inviting Robert C. Rankin of the his. 
tory department to conduct the class, 


Wuen two buildings were opened 
for public inspection recently, a 
$3,000,000 building program under. 
taken by the board of trustees of 
the University of Delaware ten years 
ago was three-quarters completed. 
They are a combined administration 
and a classroom building and a 
library remodeled and enlarged to 
twice the size of the original structure. 
These additions were made possible 
by a gift from H. Fletcher Brown of 
Wilmington, a trustee, supplemented 
by a PWA grant, at a total cost 


of $555,000. 


Unpercrapuartes are actively par- 
ticipating in the determination of 
academic policies of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. In a new plan designed to give 
students a greater interest in their 
own education and in the welfare of 
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the college, Juniors and Seniors will 
discuss with their instructors the 
requirements, curricular problems, 
and mechanics of their courses. Eco- 
nomics, sociology, and political science 
are the first three departments to be 
included in the new plan. 


A Basic shift in the responsibilities 
of college and law schools is advo- 
cated in his annual report by Dean 
Young B. Smith of the School of 
Law of Columbia University. Dean 
Smith proposes a new division of 
effort in which the law school would 
share to a greater and the college to 
a lesser extent in providing an ade- 
quate background for law training. 
The problem, according to Dean 
Smith, is to bring about a greater 
co-ordination between certain sub- 
jects now studied in law school 
without destroying the primary and 
separate educational functions of 
either the college or the law school. 
He advocates that a student spend 
three years in college and four years 
in law school, instead of spending 
four years in college and three years 
in law school. 


A reMeDIAL-READING laboratory will 
be inaugurated during the University 
of Pittsburgh’s annual summer ses- 
sion. Gerald A. Yoakam, a leader 
in the field of remedial reading and 
author of four books on reading 
methods, will be director of the 
laboratory. The first step in the 
work will be in testing children in the 
summer demonstration school; other 
features of the laboratory service will 
be research studies in reading, con- 
sultive service to schools and classes, 
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and use of measuring instruments and 
correctional devices. 


Encineerinc and education will 
unite architecturally in Detroit at 
the Art Center when the proposed 
Horace H. Rackham Educational 
Memorial is completed. Construc- 
tion of the $1,500,000 building will 
begin this spring. The Engineering 
Society of Detroit, largest city engi- 
neering society in the world, will 
occupy the east wing; the Extension 
Division of the University of Mich- 
igan, the west wing; and both will 
share the privileges afforded by the 
large auditorium, the banquet and 
dance hall, and a large research 
library. Approximately one thousand 
adult students may be accommodated 
in the classrooms and the first-floor 
lounge room. Facilities will also be 
available for extensive administrative 
offices. 


Arr Wilson College has been insti- 
tuted a new plan for comprehensive 
examinations and independent study, 
designed to further the enthusiasm 
of undergraduates for academic work 
and to give them a broad view of their 
fields of concentration. Beginning 
next fall all departments will offer 
to Juniors and Seniors seminars in 
which they may prepare for com- 
prehensive examinations in their major 
subjects. In the seminars the various 
phases of every subject will be related 
to each other and to the general 
college course, and the participating 
students will be encouraged to de- 
velop, by means of individual research 
projects, their special areas of interest. 
Under such an arrangement the exami- 
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nations will be primarily an educa- 
tional rather than a testing device. 
Emphasis will be placed not upon 
details but upon the _ integration 
of knowledge and the exercise of 
independent initiative. 


Tue second annual National Con- 
sumer Education Conference will be 
held April 1-3 at Stephens College. 
The program will include speakers 
of national prominence from the 
fields of education, government, and 
business, and will be sponsored by 
the Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion. More than six hundred dele- 
gates attended the first conference 
which was held last spring. The 
central theme of the three-day meeting 
will be ‘“‘Making Consumer Educa- 
tion Effective.”” Among the subjects 
to be discussed are: the effects of the 
European war on American con- 
sumers; the problem of guarding 
against propaganda; the relation of 
consumers with business, the extent 
of government service in the con- 
sumer’s interests, and the problems of 
teaching consumer education. 


Specrat examinations designed to 
give the students of Brown Uni- 
versity and of Pembroke College an 
“intellectual audit” of their educa- 
tions were recently given at the 
University in connection with its plan 
to encourage the development of the 
individual student. The tests were 
prepared by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, were 
entitled the General Record Exami- 
nations, and were created to reflect 
“permanent working knowledge.” 
While first-year graduate students 
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and Seniors were the only ones 
required to take the examination, 
volunteers from the freshman, sopho. 
more, and junior classes raised the 
total of those taking the examination 
to a little more than one thousand, 
Each student was given a profile 
chart indicating his results on the 
examination which compared him 
with other students. 


Two new fields of major study, 
designed to meet the special needs of 
small student groups, will be intro. 
duced at Dartmouth College next 
fall. They are a combined business. 
engineering major for students who 
want training in the fundamentals 
of both professions and a major in 
actuarial mathematics for students 
looking forward to specialized work 
in insurance. Although both majors 
are somewhat professional in aim, 
they will be no exception to the funda- 
mental policy of Dartmouth that the 
function of the college is to give 
liberal-arts education, beyond which 
and out of which the process of 
specialization may go in any direction 
and to any extent. 


As a result of the war, seventy- 
seven of China’s institutions of higher 
education have been literally uprooted 
and carried hundreds and thousands 
of miles away before being re- 
established further inland. More- 
over, seventeen other institutions 
have had to close down because of 
the hostilities, raising the number 
affected by the war to a total of 
ninety-four. Only fourteen have been 
able to carry on their normal aca- 
demic activities without interference 
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through the first two years of 
the struggle. The Chinese Cultural 
Emergency Committee estimates that 
the losses sustained by institutions of 
higher education in China amount 
to $65,200,000 out of a total worth 
of $86,000,000. 


Tue University of Wisconsin has 
established a Personnel Council made 
up of representatives of personnel 
agencies, the teaching staff, and 
administrative officers. The Council 
was established on a voluntary basis 
last year and was made a permanent 
feature of university organization 
this year. The immediate objective 
of the Personnel Council is to co- 
ordinate the several personnel agencies 
on the campus. Student counseling 
work is being enlarged, follow-up 
work is being done among freshman 
students, “how to study” courses 
are being conducted, the student- 
advising system of the University is 
being studied, vocational guidance 
services are being expanded, and 
the problem of placement is being 
considered. Further methods of co- 
operation with high-school admin- 
istrators and with their guidance 
departments are being worked out. 


Tae American Youth Commission 
met in emergency session at Wash- 
ington, D. C., last fall and worked 
out recommendations on major policy 
in three great areas of youth interest— 
employment, health, and education. 
The Commission wishes to make the 
country aware of the youth problem, 
aware of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations and of the need for action 
now, so it has issued a pamphlet 
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called 4 Program of Action for 
American Youth which summarizes 
the main points recommended by the 
Commission. Either the pamphlet 
or the fuli text of the Commission’s 
recommendations is available at no 
cost from the American Youth Com- 
mission, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Grotocy and romance languages 
have been added to the fields of study 
in which it is possible to earn a Ph.D. 
degree on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
This marks another step in the rapid 
development of the southern campus. 
It was not until June, 1925, that the 
institution granted its first Bachelor’s 
degree. By September, 1933, it was 
offering work leading to a Master’s 
degree, and in 1936 the work of 
organizing instruction for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy was begun. 
Three years ago students could pursue 
work for the Doctor’s degree in but 
four fields. At the present time 
twelve fields are available, and next 
year students will have a choice of 
fourteen fields. 


Tue informal opening of a modern 
French wing which will double the 
facilities of La Maison Francaise 
recently moved Russell Sage College 
one step nearer the creation of a 
proposed International Center. The 
addition, simulating the French Nor- 
man provincial style of architecture 
and forming two sides of a quadrangle 
about a new courtyard and land- 
scaped garden, will be formally 
dedicated at a later date. The addi- 
tion permits the college to centralize 
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all French language studies and 
activities in this building and in the 
original French House, which it 
adjoins on the east. According to 
college plans the courtyard serves a 
further purpose, for it will provide the 
nucleus of the contemplated Interna- 
tional Center. The college has also a 
Spanish House and a German Lounge. 


Torat educational achievement 
rather than the accumulation of 
credit-hours is to be made the criterion 
by which students are graduated at 
Guilford College, a bulletin published 
recently indicates. The new plan, 
which will function entirely within 
the traditional framework of the 
American college system, involves 
more a change of emphasis than a 
break with the past. The student’s 
whole four-year program is to be 
directed toward a group of clearly 
defined goals, varying in part accord- 
ing to his major subject; and his 
achievement will be tested at the 
end of his senior year by a series 
of comprehensive oral and written 
examinations which, along with the 
usual credit-hours and semester marks, 
will determine his graduation. A 
master syllabus, outlining in detail 
the material for which the student 
must be responsible at the end of his 
college career, will serve as the basis 
for formal classwork and also as a 
means of relating various extra- 
curricular activities to the goals 


toward which the student is working. 

The same three divisions around 
which the present four-year course 
has been developed form the basis of 
the new program: intensive study in 
the field of the student’s particular 
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interest; training in the fundamental 
“tool” subjects of higher education— 
written and spoken English, at least 
one foreign language, and the essen. 
tials of mathematics and of the 
natural sciences; and a broad cultural 
foundation acquainting the student 
with the history, arts, philosophy, 
and social, economic, and _ political 
structure of Western civilization. 


Tue sixth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Personnel 
Deans and Advisers of Men in Negro 
Educational Institutions will be held 
at North Carolina College for Negroes, 
Durham, North Carolina, April 25-27. 
The general theme of the conference 
is ““The Socioeconomic Problems of 
Negro College Students.”’ Forty mem- 
ber institutions are expected to have 
representatives present, in addition to 
college presidents, principals, teach- 
ers, counselors, and other leaders. 


Come ete revision of Hamilton Col- 
lege admission requirements that have 
remained almost unchanged for a 
quarter of a century is announced by 
President W. H. Cowley following 
action by the Faculty and Board 
of Trustees. Stress on intellectual 
ability rather than on compliance 
with a set pattern of preparatory 
subjects is embodied in the new 
plan which is effective immediately. 
Among other things each candidate 
must present a score on a standard 
aptitude test certified by his sec- 
ondary school or by the College 
Entrance Board. Every candidate 
must also be interviewed at the 
College, at his school, or at his home 
by a member of the College staff. 
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-Editorial-‘Comments - 











Propaganda 
Pier historians may well 


discover that in the opening 

years of the fifth decade of the 
twentieth century the United States 
of America was propaganda shy. 
Disruptive ideologies imbedded in 
titanic social forces were struggling 
for domination. Investigating com- 
mittees were working to uncover 
agencies that were artfully seeking 
to sway public opinion by subversive 
means. The memories of propaganda 
in the first world war were still keen 
in the minds of men then living and 
the fear of embroilment in the second 
world war was strong to the point 


| of anxiety. 


Under these circumstances it was 
inevitable that alert publicists should 
call the attention of the citizenry 
to the fact that political propaganda 
was in the air and that they should 
protect themselves from its influence. 
Adults were warned and youth was 
taught the techniques of spotting 
propaganda. 

The future historians will find that 


_ the first reaction of the conscientious 


citizenry who wished to do right in 
social affairs was that propaganda 
was bad. Nobody should be a propa- 
gandist. No matter how strongly a 
citizen might feel about a course of 
action he should not seek to persuade 
his associates to accept his position 
because that would be propaganda. 
On further reflection the conscien- 


| tious citizen was bothered. He asked 
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if he was wrong when he taught his 
children the homely virtues of honesty, 
industry, ambition, or co-operation 
with all the power at his command. 
He wondered if it was subversive for 
him to stir the emotions of youth in 
favor of the democratic heritages of 
freedom of the press, of religion, of 
assembly, of opportunity for the 
individual, and the other patterns of 
the so-called American way of life. 
He was worried; young people, he 
thought, should have high regard for 
these values which he considered 
fundamental, and if he did not help 
to imbed that regard deep within 
them, he would be guilty. 

Some of the citizenry dissipated 
their worries by arriving at the 
conclusion that there were two kinds 
of propaganda: good propaganda and 
bad propaganda. Any citizen who 
wished to improve society could rest 
peacefully when he was convinced 
that he was right. He would then be 
free to spread his message by all 
vigorous means among his friends. 
Contrariwise, those whose ideas were 
wrong might be watched to see that 
they did not spread their opinions. 
Propaganda for democracy was good 
in the America of 1940, while propa- 
ganda for communism and fascism 
was bad. 

The conscientious citizens who had 
accepted this solution were disturbed 
by one set of facts. Foreign corre- 
spondents of the American press 
asserted that the foreign dictators 
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then in power not only believed that 
their ideas were right; they had con- 
victions to the point of fanaticism 
that only they were right. Domestic 
reporters similarly asserted that the 
common characteristic of all the 
advocates of the many “isms” then 
appearing upon the national stage 
was their passionate belief in their 
ideas. If belief in the rightness of a 
position made propaganda good, then 
all propaganda carried on by any 
sincere citizen was good propaganda. 
And this did not seem to be sensible. 


T THIS point, the future his- 
torian will report that certain 
clear-minded citizens raised the prior 
question—after the fashion of the 
students of semantics, which was at 
that time just coming into vogue— 
“What is propaganda?” And then 
they proceeded to grope for an answer. 
First they defined it negatively. 
Tersely they said that the propa- 
gandist used subversive methods. 
He appealed to passions in getting 
acceptance for his views. He proved 
his point by calling names. He made 
his ideas acceptable by stating that 
they were held by authorities in 
whom his audience had confidence. 
In fact, one of the cleverest of the 
early analysts dissected propaganda 
appeals and discovered seven which 
were in common use at that time. 
He gave appropriate symbols to 
these, sketched them into sample 
pages of materials of propaganda, and 
increased the lineage of the material 
by a surprising amount. 
The negative definition proved to 
be very useful in helping readers and 
listeners to note irrelevant appeals to 
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the question at issue. These bad 
characteristics were taught widely in 


the schools where future citizens 


were able to learn about them and 
identify them. 

At the same time thoughtful citizens 
began to formulate a positive defini- 
tion. Assuming that propaganda good 
or bad was used only when people 





desired to influence others, they hit | 
upon the idea that what makes this | 


influence good is not that the person 
thinks he is right; it is whether or not 
he is right. The distinction, they 
said, lay in logic and not in opinion. 

This distinction was a significant 
discovery. It was agreed that the 
scientist who could vigorously prove 
that yellow fever was caused by a 
mosquito could rightly be a passionate 
evangelist for screening houses, pro- 
vided he used logical and relevant 
arguments in influencing his audience. 
They said that he would be a good 
propagandist. In fact, some purists 


maintained that when logic com. | 


pletely proved a position its dissemi- 
nation was not propaganda at all: 
propaganda entered only when opinion 
rather than reason formed the base 
for supporting arguments. 





The shift to logic as the essential | 


characteristic in influencing people 
made it possible to construct a scale 
of partial defense for propagandists. 
At the upper end was the propa- 


gandist who could scientifically prove | 


that he was right and who used | 


logical arguments in trying to influ- 
ence people. This was safe propa- 
ganda. 


demagogue who did not care greatly | 


At the lower end was the | 


whether he was right or wrong and | 


who used illogical appeals to prejudices 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


and passions. At the median of the 
scale was the average man who had 
done an average amount of thinking 
on the subject and was able to do a 
passable job of marshalling argu- 
ments with the usual amount of 
appeal to irrelevant consideration. 
At the upper quartile would be the 
man who, through thoughtful experi- 
ence with carefully weighed argu- 
ments, had come to believe sincerely 
that his position was right (for him at 
least) and in influencing his associates 
gave considered arguments for his 
position while acknowledging the 
weight of the arguments against him. 

In this definition the conscientious 
citizen found security. He discovered 
,that he could, with clearness of 
conscience, use the power of his 
personality in impressing others in 
proportion to the validity of his 
position and the reasonableness of his 
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arguments. If he could not prove 
his position he could not conscien- 
tiously attempt to move others to 
accept it. The less secure the posi- 
tion, the less intense should be the 
campaign. His conscience would be 
devastated if he sought to move 
people by irrelevant appeals to passion 
and prejudice. 

The future historian will report 
that in the end the conscientious 
citizenry came to believe that propa- 
ganda was controlled through the 
application of logic to controversial 
issues and that subversive propaganda 
could be detected by its negative 
characteristics. 

As a result of this educational 
movement to understand and control 
propaganda, the future historian may 
tell his readers that the nation entered 
a new era of intelligent and informed 


political and social progress. 
W. W. C. 
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A Philosopher’s Birthday 


Joun Dewey, dy Sydney Hook. New 
York: John Day Company, 1939. 
ix+242 pp. $2.00. 

THE PHILOosopHy OF JoHN Dewey, edited 
by P.A.Schilpp. Evanston, Illinois: 
Northwestern University Press, 1939. 
xv+708 pp. $4.00. 

FREEDOM AND Cu.tuRE, by John Dewey. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939. 
176 pp. $2.00. 


During the course of last autumn 
a number of events took place which 
were all intended to commemorate John 
Dewey’seightieth birthday. These events 
took the form of meetings, addresses, and 
publications, and they were nationwide. 
They symbolized the tremendous influ- 
ence exerted by Dewey on the life of the 
nation, and also the conviction that in 
Dewey’s philosophy those things which 
are most valuable and most distinctive 
in our American tradition find their most 
articulate expression. To those who 
share this conviction the efforts made to 
do honor to Dewey constitute further 
evidence of the vitality and the enduring 
significance of this tradition. 

One of the remarkable things about all 
this is that Dewey has influenced the 
attitude and won the regard of thousands 
who by no stretching of terms can be said 
to understand him. This failure to 
understand is natural enough, since 
Dewey offers an interpretation of human 
experience which differs sharply from 
those to which we have become accus- 
tomed. In this interpretation old terms 
inevitably take on new meanings, so that 
Dewey often seems to speak a language 
that is all his own. Yet the fact that his 
influence is so strong and so widespread 
indicates that his sidvanies gives expres- 
sion to a basic element in our American 
tradition. Hence the paradox that Dewey 


is at the same time a remote academic 
figure and also a man who, in thought 
and conduct, stands close to what has 
been called the “‘great American dream,” 
so close that he is coming to be considered 
in a distinctive sense, the philosopher of 
democracy. 

To the small volume by Sidney Hook 
entitled John Dewey, we are indebted for 
a kind of thumbnail sketch of the per- 
sonality and the thought of this extra- 
ordinary man. With respect to form, the 
book is characterized both by admirable 
simplicity and by sympathetic under- 
standing. The firsc chapter gives a 
delightful account of Dewey as a man, 
after which the author proceeds to an 
exposition of Dewey’s philosophy, hoping, 
as he says, “by a clear and non-technical 
statement of his central insights and their 
implications, to give to the intelligent 
layman and the beginning student of 
philosophy a sense of the sweep and 
vitality of John Dewey’s vision, as well 
as an understanding of the relevance of 
his contributions to the problems of 
American culture”’ (Preface). 

Limitations of space do not permit 
more than the barest indication of certain 
topics which are taken up for discussion. 
According to Dewey, philosophies have 
in reality always been primarily con- 
cerned with “the defense or criticism of 
certain ways of life, belief, and action in 
the culture of which they are a part” 
(page 29). The central concern of philos- 
ophy, in other words, is with the critical 
evaluation of values. This is an affair of 
ideas; and ideas turn out, under critical 
analysis, to be plans of action. From 
this standpoint truth is a matter of the 
adequacy of ideas as plans of action. All 
this leads directly to the conclusion that 
the natural sciences differ from problems 
relating to values, not in procedures, but 
in content. The content of the natural 
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REVIEWS 


sciences is distinctive, but the general 
pattern of inquiry is applicable to all 
fields. Morality, for example, is no 
No transcendental reality is 
needed to underwrite moral values, since 
“in any particular situation, by the use 


| of intelligent methods of analysis, one 


course of conduct can be established as 
‘better’ than another” (pages 128-29). 


_ In the end this leads to the implication 
| that a democratic society is a society in 


which the liberty of the individual is 


| supported by the very structure of its 


institutional life. In its application to 
education this calls for ‘“‘a dedication 
to the practical struggle for extending 
democracy by methods of intelligence in 
order that the methods of scientific 
inquiry win the authority to resolve 
human problems now exercised by dog- 
mas, holy and unholy, economic power, 
and physical force” (pages 190-91). 

In at least one respect the volume on 
The Philosophy of John Dewey is a unique 
production. Many of the seventeen con- 
tributors devote a considerable part of 
their discussions to a criticism of Dewey’s 

hilosophy, and the latter part of the 

k consists of a lengthy reply by Dewey 
to these criticisms. This is indeed an 
unusual procedure in connection with a 
commemorative volume. It means a 
breaking away from “the curious etiquette 
which apparently taboos the asking of 
questions about a philosopher’s meaning 
while he is alive.”” The pity is that no 
one seems to have thought of doing this 
before, since the “interminable con- 
troversies which fill the histories of 
philosophy could have been ended at 


_ once by asking the living philosophers a 
_ few searching questions”’ (page vii). 


Without denying the advantage of this 


| procedure, it is to be feared that the 


philosopher who uttered this sentiment 
did not know his philosophers. In a 
number of instances the questions put to 
Dewey are essentially the same questions 
that have been put to him over and over 
again in the past, with the result of 


| evoking much the same kind of answers. 
A cynic might infer from this that 


Philosophy is little more than sys- 
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tematized prejudice and that the professor 
of philosophy compares unfavorably, in 
terms of capacity to learn, with the 
students to whom he lectures and whose 
incapacity to learn so frequently arouses 
his ire. To a more charitable person like 
Dewey, the discussion exemplifies the 
great difficulty that is encountered by 
the best of us in trying “to move from a 
system of ideas having one center and 
order into a system having a different 
focus and arrangement”’ (pages 517-18). 
How a man like Bertrand Russell, for 
example, can persist in ascribing silly 
interpretations to Dewey’s doctrine of 
knowledge and truth, in the face of 
repeated denials and patient explanations 
on previous occasions, appears to be 
explicable in no other way. 

The title of Dewey’s reply, “Experi- 
ence, Knowledge and Value,” indicates 
the central points at issue. Each of the 
terms in this title has a specific meaning 
in Dewey’s “system of ideas.” The 
most basic of these terms perhaps is 
“experience.” In place of the time- 
honored dualism between mind and 
matter, he relies for his clue to the 
nature of experience on the concept of 
interaction between the organism and its 
environment—a reliance which removes 
the taint of subjectivity from sense- 
qualities and which affords a basis for 
his twofold doctrine that ideas are plans 
of action and that truth is a matter of 
specified consequences. This doctrine, 
however, is a major stumbling block for 
his critics. Time and again it appears 
that the latter succumb to the habit of 
interpreting Dewey’s statements in terms 
of * menue” or dualism, after which 
it becomes easy to show that the philos- 
ophy of pragmatism comes apart in 
the middle. 

With characteristic patience and mod- 
esty, Dewey points out again and again 
how the difhculty under consideration 
arises from a misconception of his basic 
theses. On occasion he refers to his own 
writings to show that the point has been 
previously covered. These writings are 
so extensive as to leave little room for the 
addition of anything that is both basic 
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and new, as may be guessed from the fact 
that this volume on Dewey’s philosophy 
includes a_ bibliography of Dewey’s 
writings that runs to an incredible total 
of sixty-six pages. Still the misunder- 
standings continue. From the standpoint 
of pragmatism the hope of ending the 
“interminable controversies” such as “fill 
the histories of philosophy” does not lie 
in “asking the living philosophers a few 
searching questions,”’ but in the advent of 
a crop of philosophers who are not hope- 
lessly wedded to the traditional dualism 
of mind and matter. 

Dewey’s thesis that philosophies have 
their basic orientation in problems relating 
to a way of life is admirably exemplified 
in his latest contribution entitled Freedom 
and Culture. This small volume deserves 
to be ranked as a classic in the literature 
on democracy. The term cu/ture is used 
in this connection as synonymous with 
Kultur, that is, as a designation for the 
whole complex of conditions under which 
human beings associate and live together. 
In this country we have been accustomed 
to take for granted that freedom is 
essentially a political matter, and that 
political freedom may be expected to 
advance freedom in the other relations of 
life. Dewey suggests that this relation- 
ship should be reversed, and that the 
time has come to “inquire whether 
political freedom can be maintained 
without that freedom of culture which he 
[Jefferson] expected to be the final result 
of political freedom. It is no longer easy 
to entertain the hope that, given political 
freedom as the one thing necessary, all 
other things will in time be added to it— 
and so to us... . If it is true that the 
political and legal react to shape the 
other things, it is even more true that 
political institutions are an effect, not a 
cause” (page 6). 

This leads naturally to the question of 
the relation between human nature and 
culture. The tendency of philosophers 
has been to explain culture in terms of 
certain questionable assumptions regard- 
ing the nature of human nature. The 


procedure in such cases has been to start 
with a specific culture and then to 
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interpret human nature in such a way 
as to show that this culture is based 
on the inborn constitution of the human 
animal. The pattern for such interpreta. 
tion was set long ago by Plato. He 





observed that the social order had a class | 
of rulers, a class of soldiers, and a class of | 


workers. This arrangement was made, 
without more ado, the basis of his 
psychology. The individual person was 
claimed to consist likewise of three 
parts, namely, reason, generous-spirited 
impulses, and base appetites. With this 
conception of human nature as a point of 
departure, Plato was prepared to draw 
a set of blueprints for an ideal social 
order. It may be added that the classical 
tradition in education, with its inveterate 
leaning toward intellectual snobbery, 
traces back to this primitive psychology, 
Plato is simply an illustration of a 
eneral tendency. Men fight, it is alleged, 
soni they have a fighting instinct, and 
so all talk about world peace is simply 
self-deception. Men have an _ instinct 
of acquisitiveness, which means that the 
profit motive will always be a primary 
factor in human behavior. Or men have 
an instinctive love of freedom, and so 
the future of democracy is secure. Men 
have a religious instinct, and so the efforts 
of dictators to make religion subordinate 
to the state are bound to fail. 
Fortunately, instincts are becoming 
passé in polite society, and so we are likely 
to be more receptive to Dewey’s warning 
against arguments which rest their case, 
either for maintenance of the status quo 
or for reform, on such wholesale appeals 
to the constitution of human nature. 
There is, for example, no such thing as 
an instinct for freedom. The facts of 
history compel us to recognize that 
men can learn to “hug their chains,” 
and developments in Europe since the 
World War constitute ominous evidence 
that whole nations will sacrifice freedom 
for an ideology. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the view that men are born 
with inherent capacities and the view 
that they are born with instincts or 
tendencies which operate along a fixed 
line of discharge. 
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REVIEWS 


There is a saying that action and 
reaction are equal and opposite. The 
opposite of the view that a state of 
culture may be traced back to certain 
primordial and fixed tendencies in human 
nature is the view that some specific 
factor, such as the economic factor, is 
sufficient to account for everything. 
Dewey naturally does not deny that this 
is a factor of major importance. What 
he does deny is that it is legitimate to 
isolate this factor and make it supreme. 
His discussion of Marxianism in this con- 
nection, with its claim of “objective,” 
scientific analysis, its formulation of a 
single all-embracing law of progress, its 
glorification of class-struggle, and its 
ultimate recourse to authoritarianism in 
the spirit of theological absolutism, is 
an extraordinarily penetrating piece of 
analysis and criticism. 

What, then, is the alternative? A 
brief indication must suffice. On the 
negative side it is essential to avoid the 
oversimplifications which explain things 
by reference to isolated factors in human 
nature or in the environment. There is 
no substitute for continued observation 
of actual conditions which have a bearing 
on the molding of beliefs, emotions, 
sentiments, imagination—in a word, on 
the whole of life. The ideal of democracy 
bids us “find out how all the constituents 
of our existing culture are operating and 
then see to it that whenever and wherever 
needed they be modified in order that 
their workings may release and fulfil 
the possibilities of human nature” (pages 
125-26). 

o discover how these constituents 
are to be modified is not a matter of 
4 priori theory but of continuous scientific 
inquiry directed by democratic ends. In 
this book Dewey is not concerned to 
advance concrete proposals for political 
and economic action, Set rather to stress 
the proposition that our culture must be 
continuously made over in the spirit and 
the interests of democracy. On the side 
of the individual, “democracy needs a 
new psychology of human nature.” On 
the social side, “belief in the ‘common 
man’ has no significance save as an 
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expression of belief in the intimate and 
vital connection of democracy and human 
nature” (page 124). 

Democracy in this sense takes in our 
entire culture; it becomes a whole way 
of life in which means and ends fuse and 
blend, and in which politics, economics, 
art, morality, religion, and all other 
constituents of culture find their fulfill- 
ment as agencies of freedom or the maxi- 
mum development of the capacities 
inherent in human nature. 

Boyp H. Bope 
Ohio State University 


A “Fifty-Fifty” Program 

SeconpARY EpucaTIon AND Lire, dy 
Charles A. Prosser. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1939. vii+g91 pp. $1.00. (Inglis Lec- 
ture, 1939) 


For most readers it will be gratuitous 
to point out that this Inglis lecture 
is by the first chief administrator, as 
director for the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, of the nation’s program 
of vocational education under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. Mr. Prosser is also the 
present head of Dunwoody Institute, an 
outstanding vocational school operating 
under private auspices. As may be 
inferred from the title of the lecture, he 
urges that the program of today’s 
secondary school emphasize needs of life 
and living. He first assails the sterile 
college-preparatory program of the con- 
ventional school and lows this with 
a proposal for a “fifty-fifty” program to 
be composed in the first two years of 
“life stuff” in English, science, economics, 
mathematics, and the like, and, for pupils 
not continuing in college, in its remain- 
ing half, of ‘highly specific vocational 
education. 

With the point of view of the lecture 
as a whole, namely, that the curriculum 
of the secondary school requires vitaliza- 
tion both by improvement of its general 
elements and by introduction of voca- 
tional elements, many will agree at the 
same time that they take exception 
to particular contentions or proposals. 
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Some, for instance, will object to the 
lecturer’s asking (page 78) that voca- 
tional education be judged at its best 
and not at its worst while he himself 
attacks programs of general education at 
their most traditional worst. He seems 
to be unaware that there have been 
marked trends toward vitalization in 
curriculums in many quarters and that 
numerous instances could be cited of 
general curriculums better even than 
what he proposes. Although much must 
et be accomplished, to no small degree 
his attack is on a straw man. 

Many critical readers will object even 

more to the highly specialized type of 
vocational education Mr. Prosser advo- 
cates. In this advocacy he has shifted 
not a whit from his position while he was 
chief administrative officer of the Federal 
Board and when the policy of a highly 
specific vocational training under the 
Smith-Hughes Act was established. This 
policy is in harmony with the theory of 
transfer through identical elements—a 
theory having its heyday when he was 
a graduate student almost a third of a 
century ago and which has since been 
iving way to theories admitting more 
in the way of transfer through generalized 
experience. It is interesting that in quot- 
ing psychological theory he has ‘ton 
conte to draw from recent writings 
reflecting the former point of view with 
respect to transfer. It seems likely that 
he is reiterating the point of view to 
confound recent critics of the current 
program of vocational education, notably 
those responsible for the report to 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education. 

To the reviewer it seems more impor- 
tant to mention these strictures of 
standpoint than such an error as referrin 
to fifty thousand high schools (page oS 
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that might improve their programs when 

this is about twice the total number of 

secondary schools in the country. 
Leonarp V. Koos 
University of Chicago 





The Foundations and the 
Universities 


ERNEST V. HOLLIS 
[Continued from page 181] 


administering funds for the benefit 
of their proposals. Only as the indi- 
vidual college has a research or 
demonstration project that promises 
to influence other institutions or the | 
educative process does it have any 
real chance of securing a grant. 
Because the financial and _non- 
financial activities of the _philan- 
thropic foundations have directly or 
indirectly affected every phase of 
twentieth-century American higher 
education, this paper concludes that 
they are the most influential of the 
external agencies that have modified 
higher education as process or institu- 
tion. Whether this influence should 
be labeled participation in a living 
culture that looks to the future or an 
attempt to maintain higher education 
in status quo is a judgment more 
largely conditioned by one’s economic 
and cultural system of values than 
by the immediate facts. [Vol. XI, No.4 
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